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Toward a Philosophically Ordered 
Thomism 


by James Collins 


HE IMPACT of Maritain and Gilson upon the intel- 
lectual life of Christians in America is deep and widely 
ramified. It is difficult to conceive of the precise shape which 
our present philosophizing would be taking, had we not been 
affected so basically by their work. As far as Gilson is con- 
cerned, his long-range educational influence will probably be 
exerted primarily through the two recent works published by 
Random House: History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages (1955) and The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1956). These books expertly distill for us the main 
points of his contribution: an awareness of the historical method 
and its many uses in philosophy, particular researches through- 
out the history of philosophy but especially in the great medieval 
thinkers, doctrinal teaching on the meaning of being as existent 
and on the existential judgment, and historical generalization 
concerning the persistent current of essentialism in contrast with 
the Thomistie philosophy of being and its recognition of the 
existential act. 

The proper office of a philosopher is not exhausted, however, 
in enshrining his past results in compact and striking form. He 
also has the task of proposing further problems which lie at 
the very frontier of knowledge, which are themselves unsettled, 
and which therefore demand of the rest of us some independent 
thinking. This is the function of raising new issues, reformu- 
lating old ones in arresting ways, and thus arousing some new 
responses from others. It is in this spirit that an attempt is 
made here to advance the line of philosophical discussion on one 
point of major concern for Christian philosophers and the 
philosophical community at large. 
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The question itself is clearly formulated by Gilson in a 
footnote which must be transcribed here in full, since it provides 


the major text for analysis. 


Some [who] profess to reconstruct St. Thomas’s teaching in the 
philosophical order proceeding from things to God rather than in the 
theological order proceeding from God to things fail to take into con- 
sideration the difficulties of such an undertaking. In point of fact, not 
one of them does so. Those of them who honestly try, either substitute 
the philosophy of Aristotle for that of St. Thomas, or else, as is happen- 
ing in our own days, flatly contradict the philosophy which they pretend 
to teach. To summarize what could not be proved without long and 
tedious developments, let us say that: one does [not] miraculously find 
the theology of Thomas Aquinas at the end of the philosophy of Aris- 
totle. To isolate his philosophy from his theology is to present the 
philosophical thought of St. Thomas in an arrangement demanded by 
a philosophy in which everything is “considered by natural reason 
without the light of faith.” (Descartes, Principes, Preface, ed. Adam- 
Tannery, IX, 4, i. 19-21 and 5, i. 13-18). In brief, it is to present a 
philosophia ad mentem sancti Thomae as though it were a philosophia 
ad mentem Cartesii. To discuss the consequences would carry us into 
the field of dogmatic philosophy which does not concern us here.* 


Side one of this proposed alternative in philosophy is that the 
authentic reconstruction of Thomistic philosophy must develop 
in accord with the theological order of going from God to things. 
Side two of the alternative states that those who attempt to 
follow the philosophical order of going from things to God will 


lapse into one or the other non-Thomistic position: Aristotelian 


essentialism or Cartesian post-Christian naturalism. These 
latter two subdivisions can be taken either as historical descrip- 
tions or as pure positions. There is still a good deal of historical 
research and discussion going on in the field of Aristotle’s notion 
of being and Descartes’ view of philosophy and faith. But 
these historical names can also be treated as designating the 


1E. Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (New York, 
1956) pp. 442-43, n. 33. 
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theoretical standpoints of an essentialism of substantial form 
and a naturalism of reverting to a situation where faith is 
irrelevant for philosophy, whatever the historical complications 
in the actual teachings of Aristotle and Descartes. 

This alternative is a dire one for those who may want to 
philosophize as Christians and Thomists, who cannot conceive 
of themselves as doing so according to the theological order, and 
who nevertheless seek to avoid the predicted theoretical conse- 
quences of following another order of inference. In such a 
situation, some people may regard it as advisable to abandon 
work altogether in the philosophical field. Another course is to 
re-examine both sides of the proposed alternative. The issue is 
a complicated one which has exercized Christian minds through- 
out history and which has been a central preoccupation of 
Gilson’s entire life. Hence it would be presumptuous to attempt 
a resolution of the whole matter. Without being able to provide 
a definitive treatment, it is nevertheless possible to clarify a few 
of the chief difficulties in so far as they present themselves 
within this context. Some light can be thrown on the issue 
by considering the problem of Christian philosophy in a few of 
Gilson’s previous works, by studying some features in the im- 
mediate context of his book on Aquinas, and by making two 
independent suggestions. There will be the positive point that 
several ways are open to us for philosophizing in a Christian 
and Thomistic spirit, and the negative point that we should not 
regard Malebranche and Pascal as our exemplars for realizing 
a modern Christian philosophy. 


1. The Question of a Christian Philosophy. 


As far as present-day discussion about Christian philosophy 
is concerned the date of 1930 can roughly be assigned as a 
crucial one. For by this time Emile Bréhier had issued the 
sections of his famous history of philosophy which covered the 
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ancient and medieval periods.* Writing from a rationalist stand- 
point, he reported that he could find no significant historical 
content for the term “ Christian philosophy.” The medievals 
had received the hard core of Greek philosophy and modified 
it in various extrinsic ways, according to apologetic needs. But 
as far as the main thrust of philosophical work was concerned, 
it was not deeply modified in direction and depth by the 
Christian faith. 

The immediate response to this challenge was undertaken by 
three Christian philosophers: Blondel, Maritain, and Gilson. 
At that period Blondel had not yet elaborated his main system 
on being, thought, and action. His reply was interpreted mainly 
as an effort to keep the religious sphere entirely free from 
commerce with objective conceptual philosophy, and hence as 
an indirect support of Bréhier’s thesis. In his later writings 
he sought to bring out another way of philosophizing and hence 
a way of conceiving the positive relation between faith and 
philosophy. For him, a Christian philosophy was centered on 
a reflective study of the symbiotic relation between the natura! 
dynamism of our being and activities toward God and the 
supernatural directing of our life toward a final sharing in 
divine life which is not yet achieved. 

Maritain’s contribution was contained in his lucid and com- 
pact Essay on Christian Philosophy. There, he proposed a 
crucial distinction between the nature and the state of philoso- 
phy. Considered in its nature or its own constitution according 
to a distinctive method, principles, and object of knowledge, 
philosophy is and remains a natural, rational discipline. In 
the concrete order of its state or human development, however 


philosophy is deeply affected by the life of faith.* It receive: 


* fmile Bréhier, Histoire de la philosophie, t. i: L’antiquité et le moyen 
age (Paris, 1927). 

* J. Maritain, An Bssay on Christian Philosophy (New York, 1955) pp. 
11-31. 
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objective help when revelation focuses it more strongly upon 
certain natural truths, and when revelation suggests new prob- 
lems and new reaches of study that were previously overlooked. 
And on the subjective side, Christian faith helps to strengthen 
the philosophic bent of mind and sustain it in the pursuit of 
truths about God and man. In view of these aids to the mind of 
the philosopher, there is such a thing as a Christian state of 
philosophy. Nevertheless, the philosopher has the responsibility 
of making his own proper use of these aids, scrutinizing the 
objects in their nature, and making valid demonstrations accord- 
ing to the philosophical order of ascending from experience. 
Even after he introduced certain qualifications concerning an 
adequately considered moral philosophy, Maritain was careful 
to observe recently about speculative philosophy that, “ in its 
own realm it does not have to borrow anything from theology.” * 
Metaphysics directly considers the natural content of reality, 
whatever the objective and subjective help it receives from 
faith in making the investigation. 

Before concentrating upon Gilson’s treatment it may be re- 
marked that the articles and books devoted to this question 
proliferated at a rapid rate during the nineteen-thirties. The 
various professional bibliographies were laden down with titles, 
so that it became difficult even to summarize the many twists 
and turns of the controversy. Since the question was not a 
purely philosophical one, it involved various theologies with 
their different theories about the relation between nature and 
grace, reason and faith. The experience of philosophers was 
that one rapidly reached a point of diminishing philosophical 
returns, once the broad distinction was made by Maritain and 
the historical description furnished by Gilson. The term 
“Christian philosophy” became almost unusable, because of 
the difficulty in giving it a commonly accepted determinate 


‘J. Maritain, On the Philosophy of History (New York, 1957) p. 39, n. 25. 
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content. Yet the use of this name in both of Gilson’s recent 
titles indicates his effort to arrive at a specific meaning, 
especially for a Thomistie Christian philosophy. 

At the outset of his trail-breaking Gifford Lectures, The 
Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, Gilson asks two central 
questions. The first is whether philosophy remains essentially 
unchanged in its passage from the Greek world to the Christian 
world of medieval thought. His reply constitutes the substance 
of that decisive presentation of the medieval mind. The 
medievals clearly distinguished God as the personal transcendent 
being, the creator of a world from nothing, the free source of 
being and governance for finite things. There was a deepening 
of the Greek and Hebrew conceptions of man, bringing out the 
reality of the person, the integrity of free choice, and the search 
for a final condition transcending earthly satisfactions. This is 
a historically traceable development, and the new impetus given 
to reason in matters philosophical is also traceable to the 
presence of Hebrew-Christian revelation. The findings of these 
Gifford Lectures, together with Gilson’s specialized works on 
the major thinkers, mark a definitive achievement. Scholars of 
whatever philosophical position now recognize the historical 
reality of Christian philosophy, in the sense of these definite 
developments. They see that the great medieval thinkers were 
theologians, that some of them carried on a philosophical work, 
but that they did so within the context of revelation and 
theology. 

This acknowledged result is not presently in question, apart 
from noting that it need not entail for Christian philosophers 


today the alternative under consideration. That the latter entail- 


ment is not unavoidable becomes apparent in the response to 
the second main question of these lectures. Gilson asks whether 
the modern philosophers from Decartes to Kant and beyond 
would have speculated in the same way, had there been no 
Christian medieval period. To show that this period was no 
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mere interlude during which nothing philosophically important 
happened to the Greek heritage, he stresses the creator-God of 
Descartes, the concern of Malebranche for divine power and 
glory, Leibniz’ defense of personal providence, and Kant’s 
interest in freedom, immortality, and a personal God in the 
practical order. Without making Christian philosophers out of 
these men, the presence of such themes indicates the vast trans- 
formation undergone by philosophy during its middle span of 
history. 

If pure philosophy took any of its ideas from Christian revelation, 
if anything of the Bible and the Gospel has passed into metaphysics, 
if, in short, it is inconceivable that the systems of Descartes, Malebranche 
and Leibniz would be what in fact they are had they been altogether 
withdrawn from Christian influence, then it becomes highly probable 


that since the influence of Christianity on philosophy was a reality, the 
concept of Christian philosophy is not without a real meaning.® 


This view of modern philosophy is expanded in Gilson’s later 
books, especially The Unity of Philosophical Experience. What 
is noteworthy about it for the present question, however, is that 
the reality of a Christian philosophy is broadly based upon the 
passage of influential ideas into metaphysics. It is not the 
defining note of a Christian philosophy that the suggestions it 
takes from revelation are developed by it solely according to a 
theological order of reasoning. Whether this note is indispens 
able at least for a Christian Thomistic philosophy is a further 
question, one that concerned Gilson most acutely during the 
next years. 

To clinch the argument of The Spirit of Mediaeval Phi- 
losophy, the alternative was framed that either metaphysics will 
continue, and along with it the beneficial influence of Christian 
revelation, or else metaphysics and theology will succumb to 
Comte’s law of being replaced by the positivist state of mind. 


° E. Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy (New York, 1936) p. 18. 
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That other intellectual possibilities remained open, however, 
was soon made apparent by the Protestant reception of the 
concept of a Christian philosophy. It was argued that, just as 
we cannot act as though the Christian middle ages did not exist 
for philosophy, so we cannot lay aside the irreversible, permeat- 
ing fact of the Reformation. Either one must state specifically 
that one means a Catholic type of Christian philosophy or else 
one must explore the Reformed views of faith and reason, 
especially Calvin’s call for the restoration of a Christian phi- 
losophy. Gilson accepted this invitation in his book on Chris- 
tianity and Philosophy, the revised English edition of which 
appeared on the eve of World War II. 

Here, he takes as a thesis that the essential domain of 
Christian philosophy is coextensive with the field of natural 
theology.* It reaches into the rest of philosophy accidentally, 
insofar as almost the whole of philosophy is ordered to the 
knowledge of divine things. On this basis, the essential require- 
ment of a Christian philosophy is missing from the classical 
theologies of Luther and Calvin, as well as from many modern 
Protestant theologians. Although they do not eliminate nature, 
they do deny its supernaturally religious efficacity, as well as 
the human mind’s natural ability to develop a speculative phi- 
losophy of God. Since Gilson’s book was published, there has 
been considerable discussion particularly among Calvinist theo- 
logians about various valid meanings for natural theology. But 
they do not reach as far as granting the capacity of our natural 
reason to demonstrate the truth of natural theology from the 
evidence furnished by the world. Hence they do not satisfy the 
criterion Gilson uses in this book for determining a Christian 
philosophy. 

More recently, Michael Foster and Herman Dooyeweerd have 
posed the problem of a Protestant Christian philosophy in a 


* E. Gilson, Christianity and Philosophy (New York, 1939) p. 131, n. 9. 
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somewhat different light.’ They propose to admit the existence 
of a Christian philosophy wherever a factor of Christian faith 
is present fundamentally in a philosophical doctrine, whether 
or not it treats directly of God. Their test case is the conviction 
of scientists and modern philosophers that our universe is intel- 
ligible. They trace the source of the conviction in the intelligi- 
bility of the universe to the Christian faith in an intelligent 
creator-God. Even though the domain of philosophy is narrowed 
down to what Kant calls a Weltweisheit or wisdom of the world, 
it involves a founding act of faith and hence has a Christian 
dimension. Two questions raised by this argument are whether 
the belief in question is the specifically Christian act of faith, 
and whether there are other positions on the knowability of 
specific objects enabling contemporary scientists to avoid a 
universal postulate. 

During the war years, Gilson was engaged in the meditative 
revision of his view of St. Thomas and hence also in laying the 
basis of the law of essentialism in the history of philosophy. 
Aristotle had done the best he could without even knowing 
about the existence of a supernatural revelation and hence his 
position was different from that of the modern naturalizers. 
But the hard historical fact was that it required St. Thomas’ 
reflection on the Vulgate text of Exodus to arrive at the truth 
of God as the subsistent act of existing itself. In close solidarity 
with this insight was his appreciation of being and the existential 
act, as well as the perfection of knowledge in the existential 
judgment. Here was the heart of Thomistic philosophy as a 
distinctive doctrine, and it lay deeply imbedded within the 
context of his Christian faith. By striking contrast, the modern 
Thomistic manualists had pretended to treat of philosophy apart 
from any influence of faith, and as a consequence had become an 
isolated and ineffective enclave in the modern world. The 


™M. Foster, Mystery and Philosophy (London, 1957); H. Dooyeweerd, 
A New Critique of Theoretical Thought, vols. 1-2 (Philadelphia, 1953, 1955). 


| 
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remedy lay both in recalling the true condition of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas and in furthering the restoration of Christian 
philosophy called for in the Aeterni Patris of Leo XIII. 
This program was joined in Gilson’s mind, however, with an 
historical generalization about the essentialist character of non- 
Thomistic philosophies. The exigencies of essentialism were 
found not only in the modern naturalists but also in the other 
medieval theologians, despite the influence of the Christian faith 
upon the latter group. At stake were the respective relations 
between the law of essentialism and the presence of faith in 
determining the philosophical standpoints of the medieval theo- 
logians. Another issue concerned whether St. Thomas could be 
taken as a norm for the most authentic sort of Christian phi- 


losophy. The very uniqueness of his metaphysics of being as 
existent tended to isolate him effectively from the rest of the 
history of philosophy on the crucial points for a Christian 


philosophy. The relation between Aquinas’ philosophical 
acumen, Christian faith, and historical role in Christian phi- 
losophy, thus came to the fore in Gilson’s revision of his book 
on the Common Doctor. 


2. St. Thomas and Christian Philosophy. 


Two cardinal doctrines in The Christian Philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas concern the concept of the revealable and the 
ground for distinguishing philosophy and theology. Certain 
natural truths bear closely upon our salvation, since they have 
a bearing upon the act of faith and the ordination of man to 
his real last end. They can be revealed and some of them are 
actually revealed, although they do not thereby become strict 
articles of faith. It is from the perspective of the revealable that 
Gilson’s magisterial study is written. 

Two significant qualifications are placed upon this approach 
to St. Thomas. 
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We are not maintaining that St. Thomas identified the two notions of 
“ revealable” and “ philosophy,” nor do we claim that the philosophy 
of St. Thomas cannot be legitimately examined from another point of 
view. But we beg leave to examine it under the aspect which St. Thomas 
himself claims to have examined it, that of the Christian Doctor, because 
it is for having envisaged metaphysics under this definite aspect, that 
his genius has renovated it.* 


There is no perfect identity between philosophy and that which 
can be revealed. This is clear enough in the case of the Greek 
and Arabian thinkers, who deserve the name of philosophers 
even when they remain unaware of Christian revelation and 
hence do not receive its special guidance. It is also implied in 
the case of contemporary non-Christian philosophers, whom 
Gilson customarily addresses as “ our philosophical colleagues.” 
Indeed, he ordinarily reserves this name for such philosophers, 
thus enforcing in practice his point that Thomists should follow 
the theological order or cease to call themselves Thomistic 
philosophers. Even in the case of St. Thomas, however, he 
grants that there is a small number of works in which the phi- 
losophical method is followed, including the use of the philoso- 
phical order . This is the case at least with the commentaries on 
Aristotle and some of the Opuscula, although even here the theo- 
logical influence is by no means absent. Hence there are ad- 
mittedly some important philosophical aspects of the mind of 
Aquinas which cannot be thoroughly understood if one studies 


his philosophy exclusively in terms of the revealable. 


That is why Gilson makes the second careful qualifying 
remark that he is not denying the legitimacy of taking another 
approach to the philosophy of Aquinas, one that is not regulated 
by the exigencies of the revealable. His own purpose is to 
explore Thomistic thought from the latter standpoint, and the 
results strongly justify this method of treatment. Yet some- 
thing is to be gained also from following the other legitimate 


* The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, pp. 14-15. 
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way of viewing Thomistic thought, which can be done without 
denying the importance of Gilson’s approach in terms of the 
revealable. Both viewpoints help to cast light on the sources, 
and need not be treated as mutually antagonistic methods. It is 
important to ascertain how St. Thomas examines his teaching 
in function of his office as a theologian, but it is also important 
to study the way in which he philosophically grownds and 
develops the teaching so that it can be philosophically sound 
doctrine, worthy of a theological use and presentation. Both 
functions concern his work as a Christian Doctor. There are 
risks connected with both approaches, since they both require 
interpretation on the part of the modern student of St. Thomas. 

Gilson next makes use of the Thomistic way of distinguish- 
ing between philosophy and theology.® The first basis of 
difference is in their principles of demonstration. Whereas phi- 
losophy argues from the essence of things and their proper 
causes, theology argues from God’s revealed word or considera- 
tions of divine power and glory. Secondly, the two disciplines 
differ in the order of demonstration: philosophy starts from 
sensible finite things and moves toward a knowledge of God 
through inference, whereas theology begins with God and con- 
siders created things only subsequently and in relation to God. 
Which one of these bases of difference is indispensable for 
maintaining the difference in kind between philosophy and 
theology which persists even when they are in agreement and 
close organic unity? Gilson replies that the specifie difference 
between the two sciences is based upon their different principles 
of demonstration. In the case of the philosophy of St. Thomas, 
considered in terms of the revealable, however, the theological 
order is followed even in regard to naturally attainable truths. 
As far as his main philosophical positions are concerned (those 
concerning God, the production of the world, and man’s nature 
and destiny), St. Thomas uses the principles of philosophical 


* [bid., pp. 21-22. 
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demonstration but presents truths according to the order of 
theological demonstration. Here is Gilson’s precise meaning for 
the distinctively Thomistic sort of Christian philosophy. 

With the help of the key concepts of the revealable and the 
theological order of reasoning, Gilson is now ready to show what 
they entail for his historical exposition of the philosophy of 
Aquinas. 

If we consider the philosophy of St. Thomas under the aspect of the 
revealable, its resulting theological order brings it immediately to grips 
with the problem of the existence of God. This problem itself supposes 
some preliminary understanding of the meaning of the term “ existence,” 
that is, a definition of what is meant by the verbs “ to be” or “ to exist.” 
St. Thomas himself seems to have been aware of the argency of this 
problem since one of his first works is the treatise On Being and 


Essence.* 


The first sentence in this text is accurately phrased and deli- 
cately nuanced. Not from every viewpoint, but precisely when 
considered under this aspect of the revealable, the philosophy of 
St. Thomas is organized according to the theological order. 
From this standpoint, the first problem it confronts is that of 
the truth about God’s existence. The closest one can get to 
treating philosophy according to the theological order is to say 
that it starts immediately with the problem of whether God 
exists. But although this is a kind of theological beginning, as 
far as philosophical thought is concerned there is an entire sub- 
basement of prior questions. They can be briefly indicated 
under the rubric of ascertaining the meaning of existence and 
the existential judgment. But in fact, they include the basic 
analysis of the being of finite sensible things and of our knowl- 
edge of them. As far as a theological crder of presentation of 
philosophical doctrine is concerned, this analysis can be pre 
supposed. But it has to be made somewhere, not purely in 
terms of presenting a doctrine already in one’s possession but 


1° Ibid., p. 29. 
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in terms of establishing the validity of the meaning itself. 
Hence the urgency of the problem for St. Thomas and his efforts 
to make the required metaphysical investigation, even within 
an overarching theological disposition of topics. Because he 
is a Christian Doctor with a difference, one who recognizes the 
irreducible nature of philosophical methods, data, and demon- 
strations, he does not confine his philosophy to the revealable 
aspect and to the theological ordering. He also considers directly 
the finite sensible sources of evidence, and to some extent works 
out the meaning of being and of existential knowledge from the 
starting point which these sources furnish. 

In effect, this means that the immediate beginning dictated 
by the theological order of reasoning is not the unqualified 
beginning of the philosophical work of Aquinas. This order is 
acceptable for philosophy on the supposition that the individual! 
mind which is developing the theologically ordered body of 
knowledge has examined the evidence supporting the conception 
of being and knowing involved in the doctrine. This examina- 
tion of evidence from finite sources was not carried out in 
complete systematic form and literary embodiment by St. 
Thomas. But the presence of the need in principle to do so 
and of certain actual instances of reasoning in the philosophical 
order, as distinct from an overall theological plan, is testified 


by Gilson’s own arrangement of chapters. He does not begin 
immediately with a chapter on God’s existence but with one on 


* This opening chapter summarizes the 


existence and reality.’ 
major metaphysical doctrines on act and potency, the co-prin- 
ciples of being, and the existential judgment. Its position at 
the initial point of the exposition of Thomistic philosophy 
indicates the work done by Aquinas not only in terms of philo- 
sophical principles of demonstration but also in terms of a philo- 


sophical order of reasoning. Even within the movement of 


11 The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, I: “ Existence and 
Reality,” pp. 29-45. 
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thought characteristic of St. Thomas’ major theological writings, 
there are instances of issues handled according to the philo- 
sophical order imposed by finite things and natural evidence. 
The philosophical order is never simply replaced by a theological 
order of reasoning in philosophical matters, since philosophical 
demonstration carries with it an order regulated by the finite 
source from which our human minds derive knowledge of the 
natures and proximate causes of things. 

The persistence of the philosophical order of reasoning even 
in the highest reaches of St. Thomas’ philosophizing is prob- 
lematically recognized by Gilson at the close of his chapter on 
God as the act of being. 

Is it St. Thomas the theologian who, reading in Exodus the identity 
of essence and existence in God, taught St. Thomas the philosopher the 
distinction between essence and existence in creatures? Or is it St. 
Thomas the philosopher who, pushing his analysis of the metaphysical 
structure of the concrete even as far as the distinction between essence 
and existence, taught St. Thomas the theologian that He Who Is in 
Exodus means the Act-of-Being? St. Thomas himself as a philosopher 
thought of these two propositions as the two sides of one and the same 
metaphysical thesis. And from the day he understood them, he always 
thought of them as being in Holy Scripture.’? 


The problem here is not to discuss the various textual readings 
of this enigmatic passage in Exodus. The historical originality 
of St. Thomas’ interpretation of the Vulgate rendering of 
Exodus is well established by Gilson. From this historical fact 
it does not follow, however, either that St. Thomas thought the 
metaphysical thesis about the distinction between essence and 
existence to be contained in Holy Scripture or that every 
authentic Christian Thomism must exclusively use the theologi- 
eal order of reasoning concerning the sublime truth about the 
being of God. As Gilson allows, it remains a thorny question 
of determining precisely how Aquinas did come to understand 
these truths. 


12 Ibid., p. 94. 
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3. A Path for Contemporary Thomism. 


We are now in a position to return to the original text of 
Gilson, stating the alternative for Christian philosophers in the 
Thomistie tradition. The position taken here is that side one 
of the alternative is not unavoidable, since Thomism as a 
philosophy of the revealable is not the only legitimate way of 
studying and developing the philosophical doctrines of St. 


Thomas. And side two is not the inevitable consequence of 


criticizing the Gilsonian conception of the Christian philosophy 
of Aquinas, since these standpoints of essentialism and natural- 
ism do not impose themselves with necessity. There are five 
considerations which lead to the conclusion that the proposed 
alternative need not be accepted by those who are trying to 
philosophize today as Christians and Thomists. 


(a) Reconstruction. For all of us, it is indeed a question 
of reconstructing Thomism and not of becoming shadow-repro- 
ductions of St. Thomas. There are various kinds of reconstruc- 
tion, depending upon the aim of the individual mind. The 
chief modes are those of the historian, the theologian, and the 
philosopher. Gilson’s work belongs mainly in the field of 
historical reconstruction, without excluding the other concerns. 
Its definitive result is to locate the philosophy of Aquinas 
within its actual context of Christian faith and theological 
speculation. Given this historical finding, it will not be possible 
for us to imagine that his philosophy was elaborated entirely 
apart from revelation and the ordering of theological science. 
There is also a distinctive way in which the contemporary 
theologian can recover the mind of Aquinas. One hallmark of 
a Christian philosophy is to recognize the urgency of formal 
theological studies in this area. Finally, there is the philosophi- 
eal work of reconstruction. It cannot go on in ignorance of the 
findings made by the historian and the theologian, and yet it 
remains a distinct task. 


i 
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The purpose of philosophical reconstruction is to deal directly 
with the great problems of natural human speculation, to seek 
out the founding evidence and meaning relevant to the issues, 
and thus to attain some demonstrated, verified truths. When 
this work is done in a Christian and Thomistic spirit it will 
remain open to the revealed doctrine bearing on the case and 
will use the tested metaphysical positions of St. Thomas in the 
course of further work. One need not proceed by laying down 
that there is only one valid way of doing a philosophical recon- 
struction of Thomism. It may still be possible for some people 
to philosophize according to one or another of the theological 
orders used by St. Thomas in his major theological writings. 
But there is a valid foundation for some minds to work out the 
detailed reconstruction according to the philosophical order. 


The general basis for this approach is present in the Thomistic 
theory of the sciences, and there is the persistent influence of 
philosophically ordered truths throughout his thought. Although 


the development of Thomistic philosophy under this aspect is 
different from the approach in terms of the revealable, it does 
not contradict this latter aspect but develops the other his- 
torically grounded directions of Thomistic philosophic reason- 
ing. This type of philosophic reconstruction of Thomism is 
done on one’s own responsibility, but with a twofold concern 
for respecting the leads given by Aquinas himself and the actual 
state of the question. 


(b) Historical laws. The work of philosophizing is never 
totally governed by the laws discovered by the historian of 
philosophy. These laws of the historian are inductive inferences 
from past cases. They may be significantly widespread and 
recurrent enough to warrant the name of pure positions, but 
there always remains a certain gap between these pure positions 
and the concrete standpoint being taken by some present phi- 
losopher. The pure positions indicate broad trends, extreme 
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standpoints, ideal courses of dialectic, reductive bases of argu- 
ment. Yet a discrepancy exists between them and the living 
mind which is aware of them. The laws of the history of 
philosophy are not real causal agencies in the intellectual order: 
they do not exert a determining influence under their own 
power, such that the person philosophizing cannot break through 
their pattern.** Alternatives based on historical generalizations 
do not confront us strictly with ironclad dilemmas, but rather 
with lessons from which we can profit while yet retaining our 
own path of thought. 

Such is the case with the argument that unless the theological! 
order is followed, the Thomist will land in metaphysical essen- 
tialism or naturalism. The two subdivisions of side two of this 
alternative can be regarded as difficulties or extremes that should 
be avoided. They are warnings well taken, but they do not 
represent unavoidable consequences. There is no systematic 
exigency compelling a philosophically ordered Thomism to 
terminate in a metaphysics of substantial form and a philosophy 
cut off from all influence of faith, although it is well to keep 
these pitfalls clearly before the mind. Not to follow the theo- 
logical order of reasoning does not mean to turn away from the 
evidence of the act of existing of sensible beings, and neither 
does it mean to close off one’s mind to the objective and 
subjective aids of revelation. The evidence of existing finite 
things and the suggestions of faith remain in full force for the 
Thomistic philosopher who seeks to build up his propositions 
according to the philosophical order. Hence he need not submit 
to the law of substituting the Aristotelian or Cartesian pure 
positions for Thomistiec philosophy. 


(c) “ The philosopher.” Our problem concerns not only the 
objective orders of reasoning but also the standpoints of the 
minds doing the philosophizing, since it involves the state of 


18 Cf. Maritain, On the Philosophy of History, pp. 24-34. 
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philosophy and the attitude taken toward various sources of 
evidence. There is no univocal meaning for “ the philosopher,” 
since it is realized differently under different historical con- 
ditions. A Thomist who follows the philosophical order does not 
thereby align himself with Siger of Brabant and the Arts- 
Faculty men on such issues as the authority of Aristotle, the 
split between demonstrated conclusions and truths, and the real 
end of man. These positions are the consequence of separating 
faith and philosophical inquiry, rather than simply of following 
the philosophical order in one’s inquiry. The latter is a method 
for working out the implications of finite sensible things, but 
it does not stipulate that our study of these things must be 
wholly unaffected by what faith teaches about them. 

When the name of Descartes is introduced into the alternative, 
the discussion is brought irretrievably into the modern world. 
This re-enforces the fact that we are concerned with a work of 
reconstruction being done by contemporary philosophers. The 
Thomists in question are not only in the modern age, but in it 
in a post-Cartesian way. Thanks to historical studies by Gilson 
and others, they are informed about the position of Descartes 
on faith and reason and about its consequences in philosophy. 
No historical dialectic forces them to substitute the pure 
Cartesian position on the self and on faith for the Thomistic 
view of the starting point and real context of philosophy. The 
development of a philosophical rather than a theological order 
of reasoning in philosophy does not entail the attempt to con- 
struct a philosophy entirely without reference to the light of 
faith. All it requires is that the philosopher, who remains 
steadily open to all sources of instruction concerning things, 
examine the facts of finite being on their own evidence and 
develop his philosophical propositions from this starting point, 
as far as the formal constitution of the science is concerned. 
There is no methodic resolution to treat the doctrine of faith 
provisionally or put it out of play until the system is completed. 
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In this respect, there is also a difference between a contem- 
porary philosophically ordered Thomism and the Thomism of 
the manual writers during modern centuries. For one thing, 
these authors did not possess the controls afforded by the 
historical method with reference to St. Thomas and the modern 
philosophers in Descartes’ wake. In many cases the philosophy 
manuals were composed as strategic preludes to a theology course 
inevitably shaping up on the horizon. They were related to 
theology by way of not mentioning it and yet preparing for it, 
sometimes through the use of current rationalistic methods and 
doctrines. This is a quite different enterprise from the effort of 
contemporary Thomists to make a positive development of phi- 
losophy according to its own order and data, with the aid of 
the metaphysical doctrines of St. Thomas, and for the sake of 
ascertaining the philosophical truth. The latter aim does not 
exclude the ultimate ordering of philosophical knowledge in 
terms of finality to the knowledge of God in the beatific vision, 
but this ordering is not the same as a pre-adapting of one’s 
philosophical reasoning to eventual theological use or a casting 
of it in the order of thought proper to theology. Yet extreme 
caution is needed in discussing the manuals of Thomistie phi- 
losophy published in the modern era, since so little is known as 
yet about the complex details of their history and achievement. 

Gilson proposes the admirable definition that “ Christian 


philosophy is a philosophy which, though formally distinguish- 
ing the two orders, considers Christian Revelation to be an 
indispensable guide to truth,” a guiding star for the philosopher 
in his inquiries.“* The Christian philosopher seeks to take 
advantage of every source of truth and instruction that can aid 


him in his proper work. He realizes that his philosophical 
studies will be carried out more perfectly by remaining con- 
stantly attentive to what faith assures him about God and the 
world. Fer the sake of being a better philosopher, his mind 


14 Christianity and Philosophy, p. 101. 
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maintains a permanent alertness and responsiveness to the 
content of revelation, on those points which are relevant for his 
sphere of investigation. To this general requirement for the 
Christian philosopher it is not necessary to add the further 
specification that the Thomist must philosophize according to 
the theological order. To acknowledge the indispensable guid- 
ance and influence of revelation upon one’s philosophizing is not 
to specify what order must be followed in connecting the 
philosophically established propositions among themselves. This 
is a further issue, which is not predetermined by the living 
influence of one’s faith. 

That influence does not do the philosopher’s work for him. It 
does not relieve him of the responsibility of consulting other 
sources and of seeing for himself how the matter stands. Along 
with revelation, the philosopher will have to consult the teach- 
ings of other philosophers and competent workers in the different 
fields. Yet he cannot forego a direct consultation of things 
within range of his experience and inference. Whatever 
guidance he receives from the various sources, his task as a 
philosopher is to base his philosophical assent to propositions 
upon the evidence as he himself grasps it in direct experience 
or demonstrative reasoning. The formal constitution of his 
philosophical science depends upon this establishment of the 
required evidence for philosophical assent. Using all the 
guidance available to man, he must rigorously respect the 
requirements of his own work. The principles of demonstration 
constituting philosophical science are the being and natures of 
things and the proximate causes, to the extent that they actually 
come within the range of the philosopher’s mind and meet the 
tests set for direct confirmation and demonstrative inference. 
The influence of revelation does not make the Christian phi- 
losopher less scrupulous, but more so, in conforming to the 
requirements for the philosophical acceptance of propositions as 
true. 
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(d) From sensible beings to God. The sources of evidence 
which determine the ground of assent and the range of demon- 


stration in philosophy also suggest an order of reasoning . be 


followed. A start is made with finite and composed beings in 
the sensible world. In the case of metaphysical inquiry, the 
movement of inference is from these beings to the truth that 
God exists and is distinct from the world. In the case of a 
philosophy of man, the inference proceeds from a study of his 
operations to his powers and composite nature. This order of 
reasoning refers to the objective connection of implication 
between the propositions variously established in the inferential 
work of developing a philosophical science. It does not specify 
in any exclusive way the sources employed by the philosophic 
mind in its examination of sensible things and their demon- 
strable implications. How the particular inquirer makes his 
start in studying sensible things is left open to various deter- 
minations, depending upon the aids he uses in searching after 
significant data and problems. The Christian philosopher does 
not have to leave out his faith when he constructs a philosophical 
science whose propositions are grounded by way of implication 
upon some basic metaphysical propositions concerning sensible 
things. 

One characteristic of St. Thomas the theologian is his readi- 
ness to use the philosophical sources of evidence and order of 
reasoning where they are appropriate within the general theo- 
logical movement of his teaching. This is the case with his 
remarks on the philosophical demonstration that God exists, 
with his basic positions on the knowledge of existential act and 
substance, with his metaphysical analysis of the principles of 
being in finite things, and with particular questions concerning 
the powers and nature of man. He does not bring all of these 
themes together into a comprehensive work, developed according 
to the philosophical order. And he does not carry through the 
investigation of these issues in the full depth and detail 
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required by this ordering of knowledge. But St. Thomas does 
provide instructive and fundamental examples of how to proceed 
in accordance with philosophical principles and order, as much 
as concerns his function as a Christian Doctor who accepts the 
difference in kind between philosophy and theology. He also 
indicates that there is no radical idocunpatiility between a 
philosophical assent to propositions on the ground of the evidence 
furnished by experience or demonstration, an investigation of 
questions proceeding in a philosophical movement of inference, 
and a directing of all such philosophical knowledge to the 
ultimate vision of God, in the order of finality. 

With this guidance, it seems to me that a contemporary 
thinker can develop a philosophy that is Christian and Thomist, 
without being organized according to the theological order. For 
this philosophical reconstruction of Thomism, there is no com- 
plete and fully executed plan furnished by St. Thomas himself. 
But there is the central conception of the nature of philosophical 
demonstration and assent, the example of significant particular 
investigations, and the broad plan of proceeding from sensible 
beings to God. How the reasoning is to be carried out in detail 
with regard to the main subjects of study depends upon variable 
factors in any case, so that the Thomist philosopher is always 
left with his own risk. He can assume the risk in a responsible 
way, however, with the help of an exact historical study of St. 
Thomas, a competent use of all the other available sources for 
examining our world and its implications, and an informed 


awareness of the present philosophical situation. This way of 
philosophizing would not seem to be unfaithful to the mind of 
St. Thomas or to involve a dialectical reduction to a naturalist 


and essentialist philosophy. 

The only negative suggestion proposed here is that a con- 
temporary Thomism should not and could not take its guidance 
from Malebranche and Pascal on how to be a Christian philoso- 
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phy.© There is at least this much definiteness about St. 
Thomas’ teaching on the philosophical order of reasoning that 
it does proceed from sensible things to God. In the case of 
Malebranche, however, the existence of the external world and 
the existence of God are assented to only in virtue of faith in 
the content of revelation. Pascal also relies upon faith for the 
only certain source of knowledge of God’s existence. For them, 
faith not only impels a man to search out the philosophical basis 
of this truth but supplies the basis itself, in the form of the 
only compelling evidence that God exists. To acknowledge 
openly that one is a Christian and that revelation provides us 
with significant truths is not sufficient, by itself, to constitute 
one a Christian philosopher. The question about the principles 
and order of philosophical demonstration lies to the other side 
of this acknowledgment. And the responses given by Male- 
branche and Pascal to this question indicate that they assign to 
faith the decisive role of determining their assent to some basic 
propositions in philosophy. That is also why they tend to 
deprive sensible things of positive metaphysical significance at 
the outset of the philosophical inquiry, a point of philosophical 
order which they share with Descartes. But it is precisely a 
mark of the Thomistic position that sensible beings can indeed 
serve as the foundation for a natural and philosophical demon- 
stration of the truth that God exists, and that they do not have 
to wait for a prior philosophical inference from God in order to 
serve this minimal function. This is the most radical sense 
in which St. Thomas maintains a philosophical order of reason- 
ing even within his theological context. 

It is important to add that the philosophical order of reason- 
ing from sensible things to God refers to the primary movement 
of inference required in the order of discovery of some important 


*® Gilson’s own complex critical views toward these two French thinkers 
can be traced conveniently with the aid of the Index contained in A Gilson 
Reader, edited by A. C. Pegis (New York, 1957). 
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truths in metaphysics. It does not preclude the further move- 
ment of explanatory analysis and development of the truths 
acquired in this way. On the contrary, the philosophical order- 
ing of demonstration demands an eventual return of the investi- 
gation to sensible things once more, but viewed this time in 
the light of the truths established through advancing causal 
inference to the study of the first causal being, God. Since this 
is definitely a return movement and not the initial path followed 
in the order of knowing, it remains distinct from any theologi- 
cally ordered type of philosophy. But the order of philosophical 
demonstration does vindicate the importance not only of arriving 
at the truth about the existence of God, the first cause of finite 
beings, but also of employing that truth for the purpose of a 
further elucidation and perfection of our knowledge of finite 
beings. The conscience of the philosopher obliges him to keep 
these two phases of the philosophical investigation distinct, to 
maintain the proper order of knowing in which we go first of 
all from sensible things to God, and then to cultivate in its full 
philosophical range the judgmental reconsideration of sensible 


beings and the human philosophical sciences within the per- 
spective afforded by the previously established truth about God 
as the primary cause of beings. Yet this latter phase cannot be 


confused with adopting an exclusively theological order in one’s 
philosophy. 


(e) A contemporary need. Along with the intrinsic consti- 
tution of philosophy and the guidance of St. Thomas, there is 
also the relevant concern about our contemporary situation in 
philosophy. One of the present needs in our day and country is 
certainly that the Christian philosopher explicitly bring out all 
the conditions under which he is doing his study, including the 
influence of his faith. In his discussion of this matter with 
others he can also ask that they become reflectively aware of 
whether or not their positions on revelation have a bearing upon 
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their own manner of philosophizing. As far as the philosophical 
issues themselves are concerned, however, the outcome will 
depend upon the strength of the evidence itself insofar as it 
is made available for public inspection and testing, whatever 
the aids employed to find and analyze it. There will be an 
eventual appeal to the common standards for determining what 
is a philosophically well-established proposition and a philo- 
sophically well-structured connection among a group of such 
propositions. Respect for this appeal does not automatically 
guarantee complete philosophical agreement, but it does supply 
the soundest basis in the long run for discussions among phi- 
losophers leading to some measure of common understanding 
and sharing of truth. 

Moreover, unless the inquiry follows the philosophical order 
throughout the long process of analysis and inference, it is not 
likely to be acknowledged today as an instance of philosophically 
cogent reasoning. This is an historically conditioned factor, so 
that not everyone engaged in philosophical work is obliged to 
use the philosophical order for the total elaboration of his 
doctrines. But both for the sake of perfecting philosophical 
truth itself and for engaging adequately in the philosophical 
dialogue under contemporary conditions, it is essential that some 
Thomists use it and use it in full depth and thoroughness. A 
Thomism that is both reflectively Christian and developed 
according to the font of evidence and order of demonstration 
proper to philosophy has the inner resources for doing some 
effective work in the present intellectual world. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Proof ‘Ex Motu’ for the Existence 
of God: Logical Analysis of St. Thomas’ 
Arguments * 


Jan Salamucha (1903-1944): 
A Biographical Note 


by Bolestaw Sobocinski 


ate SALAMUCHA was born in Warsaw, Poland, in 1903. 
He studied at the Warsaw Seminary, was ordained, and 
then continued his studies in the school of theology of Warsaw 
University, receiving a doctor of theology degree in 1927 for 
his thesis on Aristotelian modal propositions. For the next 
two years he continued his studies at the Gregorian University 
in Rome, becoming an agrégé of that institution for his work 
“ The Notion of Deduction in Aristotle and St. Thomas.” From 
1929 to 1936 he taught philosophy at the Warsaw Seminary 
and then transferred to the school of theology of Jagiellonian 
University in Cracow, becoming a privat-dozent of Christian 
philosophy of this university with a position of lecturer. In 
1938 he was appointed a professor (extraordinary) of phi- 
losophy in the same school. 

At the outbreak of the second world war he volunteered for 
the duties of an army chaplain, and was decorated for his 
services in besieged Warsaw. Taken prisoner by the Germans, 
he escaped after a few days to Cracow. There, together with 
other university professors he was arrested by the Gestapo on 


* (Epiror’s Note: The translation of Fr. Salamucha’s article from 
Yollectanea Theologica, XV (Lwéw, 1934) is presented here for our readers 
us @ project to apply modern logic to a classical problem and as an effort 
to stimulate further discussion between traditional logicians and mathe- 
matical logicians.) 
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November 6th, 1939, and sent to a concentration camp in 
Sachsenhausen and then to Dachau. Set free in 1941 he 
returned to Warsaw, wishing to be close to the centre of the 


Polish resistance movement. Acting as a curate at St. Jacob’s 
Church in Warsaw, he became very active also in the resistance 
movement carrying out many dangerous missions. At the same 
time, he taught philosophy at the secret “‘ Western ” University 
in Warsaw. (During the German occupation all Polish uni- 
versities were closed by the Germans. The Polish underground 
organized secret universities. There were two of them in 
Warsaw, and they were called “ Western” and “ Warsaw.” 
They operated independently of each other for reasons of 
security. ) 

On the first day of the Warsaw revolt, the first of August 
1944, Fr. Salamucha volunteered as a chaplain to an insurgent 
unit to take the place of another priest who was unable to come. 
This unit, fighting in the sector of Warsaw called Ochota, soon 
became separated from the main insurgent forces and was 
destroyed by tanks on August 9th. All the wounded and a great 
number of civilians were murdered by the Germans. Fr. 
Salamucha, who decided to stay with the wounded, rather than 
withdraw with the rest of the unit, was also murdered. His body 
was found some months later and buried properly in a clergy 
section of Powazki Cemetery in Warsaw. 

Fr. Salamucha was an ardent supporter of Thomism. He 
acquired a profound knowledge of it during his studies in 
Warsaw and Rome, and in his interpretation of it he came close 
to the point of view represented by the so-called Louvain school. 
His professor and doctoral advisor at Warsaw University, Fr. 
S. Kobylecki* exercised a very decisive influence upon his 
attitude and scholarship. Fr. Kobylecki, although an outstand- 
ing Polish Thomist, was little known because he did not publish 
much. In addition to his theological degrees, he also had a 


* (Died in 1939.) 
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Ph. D. in experimental psychology, for which he studied under 
Wundt. He demanded that his students should, in addition 
to lectures on theology, attend those given in other departments. 
It was on his advice, that Fr. Salamucha, in addition to the 
short course in physiology which he took together with laboratory 
work in the medical school, began to study mathematical logic 
and the foundations of mathematics. At that time these two 
courses were given in the school of philosophy by Profs. J. 
Lukasiewicz* and S. LeSniewski.* These subjects interested 
him to such an extent that even after he received his degree and 
became a professor at the Warsaw Seminary, he still continued 
to attend the lectures and seminars. This gave him not only a 
deep understanding of these two disciplines, but also an insight 
into the whole field covered by the Warsaw school of logic, whose 
founders were the two professors mentioned above. 
Lukasiewicz was invited by the theological school in Warsaw 
to be a doctoral examiner of Fr. Salamucha, and later was asked 
by the theological school] in Cracow to serve on the board evalu- 
ating his scholarly contributions before his appointment as a 
privat-dozent. His lectures gave Fr. Salamucha a knowledge of 
the theory fundamental in mathematical logic, i. e., the theory 
of propositions. Moreover, they made apparent to him all the 
insufficiencies and shortcomings of traditional logic. At that 
time, Lukasiewicz had already begun his famous and epoch- 
meking researches in the history of logic, the results of which 
he later published in a treatise “ Zur Geschichte der Aussagen- 
logik ” Erkenntnis, V (1935) III-131, and Aristotle’s Syl- 
logistic (Oxford 1951). Lukasiewicz frequently discussed the 
results of his researches in his lectures, emphasizing the fact that 
traditional logic was not completely true to the original Aristo- 
telian system. He also pointed out that the Stoics discovered the 
calculus of propositions, which was later completely forgotten, 


* (Died in 1956.) * (Died in 1939.) 
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and whose fragments were again discovered independently by 
the later scholastics and by the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Jesuit logicians. Unfortunately, the fragments again sank into 
oblivion. 

Moreover, Lukasiewicz frequently during his lectures ana- 
lyzed the classical philosophical texts demonstrating that some 
of the arguments found there are inaccurate in the light of 
mathematical logic and that even the true and acceptable 
conclusions are sometimes not logically demonstrated. Prompted 
by Lukasiewicz, Fr. Salamucha began to analyze Aristotelian 
texts himself. Some of the results of that work are contained 
in his unpublished Warsaw thesis and the work written while 
he was at the Gregorian University. 

The lectures of LeSniewski gave him not only the knowledge 
of the higher levels of mathematical logic and foundations of 
mathematics, but also a deep understanding of antinomies. 
Later he made significant contributions to the discovery of their 
history. 

While he taught logic and Thomistic metaphysics at Warsaw 
and Cracow, Fr. Salamucha not only demanded that his students 
should have a basic acquaintance with mathematical logic, but 
also endeavored to present the Thomistic system so that its argu- 
ments should be logically correct. Very soon he realized that 
many of St. Thomas’ proofs, though intuitively convincing and 


correct, cannot be satisfactorily set out in the framework of 


traditional logic. Thus systematically he began to analyze them 
from the point of view of mathematical logic introducing the 
latter more and more into his courses on metaphysics. He even 
planned a textbook on Thomism conceived along these lines. 
Unfortunately his untimely and tragic death intervened and the 
manuscripts and materials which he had already prepared 
perished in the ruins of Warsaw. One of the earliest fragments 
belonging to this collection and the only one extant is the 
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published work, T'he Proof ex Motu for the Existence of God.* 
Tais work shows that behind the intuitively correct and appar- 
ently easy arguments of St. Thomas lies a relatively complicated 
logical reasoning. He also had another aim in view when 
publishing this monograph, namely, to convince the theological 
circles in Poland that mathematical logic could be a useful 
and even a necessary tool in theological studies. These efforts 
of Fr. Salamucha were not without results. A convention, 
attended by a considerable number of both religious and lay 
scholars took place in Cracow in 1936. Its proceedings issued in 
a publication of a book Catholic Thought and Contemporary 
Logic. Thus, in spite of aa initial distrust, and negative attitude 
towards it, mathematical logic gradually began to be accepted 
in Polish theological circles. 

Under the influence of Lukasiewicz and Fr. K. Michalski C. 
M..° a professor at Cracow University and one of the most out: 
standing authorities on fourteenth century philosophy, Fr. Sala- 
mucha also became very interested in the history of medieval 
logic. He had time to publish only two works in this field, which 
were nevertheless extremely important. The first, Logic of Pro- 
positions in William of Ockham, was based upon unpublished 
medieval manuscripts. In it, he proved the hypothesis of 
Lukasiewicz that independently of the Stoics, Ockham and his 
immediate followers discovered the calculus of propositions, and 
he quotes a considerable number of theorems which were ex- 
plicitly mentioned by them. The interest evoked by this work 
among the Franciscan scholars who are currently engaged in 
the critical publication of Ockham’s works, testifies to its import- 
ance. A German translation of it by Fr. J. Bendiek, O. F. M., 


‘A short description of this work and the summary of the assumptions 
utilized by Fr. Salamucha are given by W. Bryar in Appendix III, pp. 
211-219 of St. Thomas and the Haistence of God: Three Interpretations 
(Chicago, 1951). 

5 | Died in 1948). 
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appeared in 1950.° The second work, The Appearance of 
Problems of Antinomies in Medieval Logic, again based upon 
unpublished manuscripts, threw a completely new light upon 
these problems. Fr. Salamucha showed in it, that in the late 
middle ages, during the period of the so-called logica modern- 


orum, not only were the antinomies vigorously discussed, but 


the discussion was not limited to the form of the antinomy of 
the liar. It also ranged over the other antinomies belonging to 
the semantical type. The arguments cited by Fr. Salamucha 
indicate that these logicians proposed to solve the semantical 
antinomies in a way similar to that adopted in contemporary 
logic. Fr. Salamucha did not have time to elaborate and 
publish all the material he collected. During the war, other 
duties permitting, he worked upon the texts discovered by him- 
self in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. These texts not only 
confirmed the observation of Fr. Michalski * that the Ockhamists 
were on the threshold of many-valued logics, but also showed 
that such research was already well on the way at that time. 
Unfortunately, when Warsaw was burned in 1944, all Fr. 
Salamucha’s notes, manuscripts, and photostatic copies of the 
Paris texts were destroyed. Now we know only that such 
notions, so very important for the history of logic, exist and are 
awaiting rediscovery. A collection of his sermons also perished 
at that time. These were extremely good but rather difficult and 
not intended for the general public. The untimely death of Fr. 
Salamucha has been a great loss to Polish Catholic thought. 
It can be compared to that suffered by France, when Fr. P. 
Rousselot, 8S. J., was killed in active service in 1915. 


The full bibliography of Fr. Salamucha’s works can be found 
in Volume III of Studia Philosophica (Poznan, 1948) 57. It 


*“ Die Aussagenlogik bei Wilhelm Ockham,” Franziskanische Studien, 
XXXII (1950) 97-134. Translated by J. Bendiek O. F. M. 

7K. Michalski, “ Le probléme de la volonté 4 Oxford et 4 Paris au XIV 
siecle,” Studia Philosophica, II (1937) 233-365. 
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snould be supplemented by a collection of ethical essays, the 
manuscript of which was lent to one of his friends before the 
Warsaw rebellion and thus was fortunately preserved and 
published. Here we shall only mention the works which bear 
upon the application of logic to philosophical problems: 


1, 


“ Pojecie dedukcji u Arystotelesa i Sw. Tomasza” (The Notion of 
Deduction in Aristotle and St. Thomas) (Warsaw, 1930). 

“ Dowéd ‘ex motu na istnienie Boga.” Analiza argumentacji éw. 
Tomasza z Akwinu” (Proof ex Motu for the Existence of God. An 
Analysis of Arguments of St. Thomas) Collectanea Theologica, XV 
(Lwéw, 1934). 

“Logika zdan u Wilhelma Ockhama” (Logic of Propositions in 
William of Ockham). Przeglad Filozoficzny, XXXVIII (Warsaw, 
1935). 


. “Zestawienie scholastycenych narzedzi logicznych z narzedziami 


logistycznymi ” (A Comparison of the Scholastic Logical Techniques 
with Logistic Techniques) in a collective work “ Myél katolicka wobec 
logiki wspétezesnej ” (Gniezno, 1937). 


“0O ‘mechanizacji’ mySlenia” (On the Mechanization of Thinking) 
Ibid. 


. “O mozliwoses Scistego sformalizowania dziedziny pojeé analogic- 


znych” (On the Possibility of Strict Formalization of the field of 
Analogical Concepts) Ibid. 


. “ Pojawienie sie zagadnien antynomialnych w logice §redniowiecznej ” 


(The Appearance of the Problems of Antinomies in Medieval Logic) 
Przeglad Filozofiezny, XL (Warsaw, 1937). 
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The Proof ‘Ex Motu’ for the Existence 
of God: Logical Analysis of St. Thomas’ 
Arguments * 


by Jan Salamucha 


Y MAIN reason for considering this subject may seem 
rather paradoxical. I shall discuss it because I do not 
know how to deal with it in the framework of traditional logic. 
For a long time now I have accepted the view that the 
so-called traditional logic is unsatisfactory and insufficient for 
the precise presentation of scientific problems, unless they 
are restricted to relatively simple ones. Mathematical logic, 
although it is a comparatively young science, provides us with 
many new and subtle tools for exact thinking. To reject them 
is to adopt the attitude of one who stubbornly insists on traveling 
by stagecoach, though having at his disposal a train or an 
airplane.’ 
However, although I hold this opinion, it does not necessarily 
follow that I enthusiastically endorse all the views of mathe- 
matical logicians. 


* Translated by Tadeusz Gierymski and Marian Heitzman, of the College 
of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

* At present I am not the only one in the scholastic camp who holds such 
an opinion. A similar view was expressed by Fr. Bochefski, O. P. during 
the last International Thomistic Congress in Prague: “. . . il me parait 
clair aujourd’hui, bien que j’ai nié autrefois, que la logistique est de nos 
jours la seule logique formelle scientifique de la deduction. Pour se con- 
vaincre qu’il en est ainsi, il suffit de comparer les traités de logistique avec 
les oeuvres des logiciens de ]’ancienne école; ils traitent beaucoup plus des 
problémes et d’une maniére de beaucoup supérieure & celle des anciens. 
Surtout au point de vue de la rigeur dans la démonstration la chose est 
plus qu’évidente.” Dr. I. M. Bochehski, O. P., Krakéw, ‘La métaphysique 
et la logique moderne,” Sbornik Mezinarodnich Tomistickych Konferenci, 
» Praze, 1932, (Olomouc 1933) 154. 
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Too conservative an attitude in logic is particularly dangerous 
in the philosophical field—much more dangerous than in the 
other fields of scientific research, for reasons which I will not 
elaborate here. It results in philosophical activity dropping to 
such a low level that the philosophers themselves become in- 
capable of realizing it. Philosophy then ceases to be a science; 
it becomes a Dichtung, and what is even worse, this Dichtung is 
so poor that even literary critics refuse to take it seriously. 
iModern philosophy provides many examples of such deteriora- 
tion. 

Anybody with an inclination for strict reasoning will be 
struck by the vigor and freshness of the works of the principal] 
medieval philosophers, especially after he has compared them 
with the turgid writings of many contemporary philosophers. 

The great philosophers of the past did not rely exclusively 
oa those weak logical tools left to them by their predecessors. 
The very problems themselves and their own scientific genius 
forced them to build rational constructions which went far 
beyond those of their own time. 

Many a time, when I investigated the arguments of Aristotle 
or St. Thomas, I was unable to reduce them to syllogistic forms. 
Neither am I able to fit the classical proof for the existence of 
God given by St. Thomas, and known as the argument ex motu, 
into the syllogistic form or into any other schema of traditional 
logic. 

Because of its subtle and complicated structure, this proof 
presents very interesting material for the logician. If, in 
addition, one remembers how poor were the logical tools which 
S:. Thomas had at his disposal, this proof must be recognized as 
a beautiful pearl in the scientific work of the Angelic Doctor. 

i want my analysis of the proof to be a modest contribution 
to the laudatory hymn sung by so many distinguished scholars 
in honor of this great pioneer of Christian philosophical and 
theological thought. 


Jan Salamucha 


A Genera Discussion oF THE Topic 


St. Thomas Aquinas formulated five proofs for the existence 
of God. Commonly known by the name of “ quinque viae,” they 
are individually referred to as the proofs ex motu, ex causalttate, 
ex contingentia mundi, ex finalitate, and ex gradibus perfec- 
tionis. St. Thomas presents all five proofs in the Summa Theo- 
logiae, I, q. 2, a. 3. In the Summa contra Gentiles, I, c. 13, he 
gives two proofs ex motu, one ex causalitate, one ex gradibus 
perfectinis and one ex finalitate; the proof ex contingentia 
mundi is omitted. 

The second proof ex motu given in the Summa contra 
Gentiles, is connected with that of ex contingentia mundt. For 
this reason, St. Thomas himself is not satisfied with this proof 
and closed it with the remark, Praedictos autem processus duo 
videntur infirmare. ... He then gives explanations stressing 
the weak points of the proof. It is possible that later this second 


proof ex motu was reformulated, elaborated and presented in the 
Summa Theologiae as the proof ex contingentia.* 


The first proof ex motu presented in the Summa contra 
Gentiles is repeated in the Summa Theologiae in an abbreviated 
form; more precisely, it is abbreviated in such a way that it 
forms a part of the same proof offered in the Summa contra 
Gentiles. I shall submit to logical analysis the first proof ex 
motu given in the Summa contra Gentiles. 

In the Summa Theologiae St. Thomas gives no indication as 
to the sources of his proofs. In the Summa contra Gentiles he 
refers to Aristotle in both proofs ex motu, in the proof ex 
causalitate and ex gradibus perfectionis; in the proof ez 
finalitate he refers to St. John Damascene and to Averroes.* 
It seems, also, that in the formulation of these proofs, St. 


* Summa Theologiae is chronologically posterior to the Summa contra 


Gentiles. 
*St. Thomas calls Averroes simply by the name of “ Commentator.” 
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Thomas was dependent on St. Augustine, Avicenna and Moses 
Maimonides.* However, in this paper I shall completely dis- 
regard the problem of historical sources, and will deal exclu- 
sively with the analysis of the argument as given by St. Thomas. 

In Christian philosophy, the quinque viae of St. Thomas are 
the principal proofs for the existence of God. In addition to 
these there is a modern variation of the proof ex motu, the 
“entropic proof,” based on the principles of thermodynamics. 
The different variants of the ontological argument, which still 
reappear in the writings of some authors, have already been 
duly refuted by St. Thomas. Although they may have a great 
psychological value, the so-called moral proofs lack the cogency 
of strict formal proof. 

For these reasons my paper is not merely of an historical 
nature, particularly in view of the fact that St. Thomas him- 
self considers the proof ex motu to be stronger than the others; 
for him this is the prima et manifestior via (1. q. 2. a. 3.). A 


detailed analysis of the logical structure of the proof will 
disclose all the suppositions on which it is based and will bring 
a better understanding of its value and cogency. 


A Discussion oF THE Loaicat Toots Usrep THIS PAPER 


I have already said that I am unable to work out the logical 
analysis of St. Thomas’ argument within the framework of 
traditional logic. Such an analysis requires acquaintance with 
certain concepts from the calculus of propositions, the theory 
of relations, and the set theory, as well as a knowledge of the 
theory of quantifiers. Since I want my paper to be intelligible 
to anyone who is accustomed to abstract thinking, even though 
he knows none of these theories, I shall explain briefly the 
concepts used in this paper. 

I shall use symbols when reconstructing various parts of St. 


*Cf. F. Ueberweg Die patristische und scholastische Philosophie (Berlin, 
1928) p. 437. 
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Thomas’s argument because they make it, (1) shorter and 
clearer (2) free from ambiguity (3) free from stylistic distor- 
tions. 

I shall use the notation of Principia Mathematica of Russell 
and Whitehead, as it seems to me to be the best one, introducing 
only very slight changes.° 

The following concepts are taken from the propositional 
calculus. Expressed symbolically they will be used invariably 
throughout this paper. 


1. The concept of the logical sum, called also the alternation: 


PV 
read: p or q 


concept of the logical product: 


read: p and q 


concept of negation: 


read: it is not true that p 


concept of implication: 


read: if p then q 


concept of logical equivalence : 


p=q 
read: p is equivalent to q 

* Although I borrow much from logician, Bertrand Russell, this does not 
imply that I agree with his nominalistic attitude in logic and his materi- 
alistic or positivistic tendencies in philosophy. With traditional logic as 
a common basis, various philosophical systems, no matter how harmonious 
or disharmonious, could develop equally well. I think that the situation is 
similar when mathematical logie is the foundation. There is only this 
difference here, the responsibility is greater. 


2, The 
3. The 
The 
5. The 
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All these concepts are functors of arguments, the arguments 
being either propositions or propositional variables. 

I stress that: (1) “logical sum,” as used here, is true if at 
least one of its components is true, or if they are both true. 
(2) “ logical product ” is true only if both factors are true. (3) 
“ negation’ refers to the whole sentence, not to a part of it 
only. (4) “implication” means that p> q is equivalent to 
~ p V q. (5) equivalence is equal to reciprocal implication, i. e., 
p= q means the same as p > q and q © p. 

I use two quantifiers: general and particular. 

The general quantifier: 


[z] - x(z) 


read: for all x: x for z. 


The particular quantifier: 


[32] - x(z) 
read: for some x: x for x or: there is such an 
x that x forz or: there exists such an 

x that x forza. 


It is necessary to digress slightly at this point and to consider 
the concept of existence since this concept will occur frequently 
in the following pages. 

Scholastic philosophy divides all things (entia) into two 
fundamental groups: real things (entia realia) and non-real 
things (entia rationis). A real thing is that which is inde- 
pendent of our cognition and thinking and one on which our 
cognition and thinking depend. A non-real thing is that which 


is dependent on our cognition and thinking. In this terminology, 


the expression: “ x exists” means: “zx is a real object.” 

Contemporary philosophers avoid such fundamental divi- 
sions; at most, they take note of only certain groups of objects, 
speaking of physical, psychical, logico-mathematical objects. 
Hence the notion of existence for them bristles with a variety 
of meanings. 
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The poorest in content is the logico-mathematical concept of 
existence. The positive condition of such an existence is the 
introduction of a certain object by definition; the negative 
condition is that of noncontradiction. In this sense, “ z exists ” 
means: “ x is introduced by a definition, and z is noncontradic 
tory.’ 
characterizing every physical object; something exists psychi- 


Something exists physically if it has all the properties 


cally if it possesses all the properties of psychical objects, etc. 
Mathematical logicians assume that the particular quantifier has 
an existential import. It is evident that this existential import 
of the particular quantifier varies according to the variance of 
the existence concept itself, and only the context shows precisely 
which kind of existence is meant in a given case. 

I mentioned previously that I shall use the dot as the symbol 
of the logical product. Also, following Russell and Whitehead, 
I shall use dots instead of parentheses to indicate the scope of 
constants. The following explanation will show the reader how 
to understand the function of dots. 


Principal rules: 


(1) Dots put immediately before or after symbols of impli- 
cation, equivalence, alternation, definitional equality, or im- 
mediately after the quantifier, are used instead of parentheses. 
Dots appearing elsewhere are signs of the logical product. 

(2) A greater number of dots has greater scope. However, 
in order to avoid an excessive number of dots, we divide all 
cases in which dots are used into three groups: 

I. Dots appearing with the signs of implication, equivalence, alter- 
nation, definitional equality. 
II. Dots appearing after quantifiers. 
III. Dots appearing as symbols of the logical product. 


Group I is stronger than groups II and III; group II is 
stronger than group III. Dots appearing at any place, range 


= 
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beyond all sets of dots composed of a lesser number of dots or 
composed of the same number of dots but belonging to the weaker 
group. Their scope ends either with the greater number of dots, 
or with the same number of dots, but belonging to the stronger 
group or with the end of the expression. 

Now I shall mention a few indispensable facts about the 
theory of relations and the set theory. I shall not enter into any 
intricate discussion of the concept of relation, but shall take my 
examples from everyday life. 

If z is the father of y, we say that z is in a certain relation 
to y or that between x and y occurs the relation of fatherhood. 
If x is the husband of y, then again between z and y occurs a 
certain relation—matrimonial relation. 

We shall denote the fact that between x and y occurs a certain 
relation in the following way: 

zRy 

If a certain relation R: is given, we shall call the field of this 
relation, the class of all objects among which this relation occurs; 
I shall denote the field of a given relation by the sign: 

CR, 

In the examples given above, the class of all fathers and sons 
(i. e., in this case, the class of all male humans, since every 
male human, even if he is not somebody’s father, is at least 
somebody’s son) is the field of the first relation. The class of 
all husbands and wives (i. e., the class of all married men and 
women) is the field of the second relation. 

I shall indicate the fact that x belongs to the field of a given 
relation R, i.e., that it is an element of this field, as follows: 

reCR 

The precise definition of this abbreviation is: 

Df. 1. [2,R].’.2€ .cRt* 


*In writing definitions I shall connect the definiens with the definiendum 
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The field of a given relation may be a finite or an infinite 
class. 

The concept of infinity was rather vague in the old logic and 
old mathematics. With the development of the set theory the 
notion of infinity became much more precise. Today, following 
Dedekind, we call a set infinite if it is similar to its proper 
part.’ If we take, for example, two such sets, as the set of all 
positive integers 

1,2,3,4. 


and the set of all even positive integers 


2,4,6,8. 


we see that the first set is similar to the second set although the 
second set is the proper part of the first set. This is due to the 
fact that, using the one-one relation: y == 2x, we can assign some 
element of the second set to every element of the first set. There- 
fore, the set of all positive integers is an infinite set. 

Some relations are such that they introduce order into their 
field, i. e., every element of their field has its designated position 
among the other elements. Thus, for example, the relation 
“greater than” in the class of real numbers, orders that class. 
For, of any two different real numbers that we take, one is 
always greater than the other; and the relation “ greater than .’ 
decides which of the two has priority over the other. On the 
other hand, the relation of fatherhood does not order its field 


by the sign of equality and put the definiendum on the left side of the 
sign of equality, and the definiens on the right. It should be noted that 
when discussing the concept of the field of relation, I deliberately omitted 
the problem of the theory of types or semantic categories connected with it, 
because in this paper we shall deal only with relations whose elements of 
the domain and counterdomain belong to the same type. 

7™In my use of the expression “ proper part ” I follow the theorists of the 


set theory who use the expression “ part” as meaning that every object 
is a part of itself but not a proper part of itself. The notion of proper 
part implies the existence of a remainder; @ is the proper part of y if, and 
only if, # is contained in y, but y is not contained in a. 
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because it does not decide whether, for example, the father of x 
has priority over the father of y or vice versa; a priority might 
occur here only for some additional reasons. 

Relations which order their fields are called ordering relations. 
I shall denote an ordering relation R: in the following wav: 

K(R,) 

The field of an ordering relation is called an ordered set. 

A relation #: is an ordering relation if, and only if, it is: 
(1) irreflexive, (2) transitive, (3) connected. 

A relation f: is irreflexive if, and only if, the following 
condition is satisfied : 

E. g., the relation of equality is in every respect a reflexive 
relation because every object is equal to itself. But the relation 
of fatherhood is an irreflexive relation because nobody is his 
own father. It should be noted that an irreflexive relation must 
not be confused with a non-reflexive relation; e.g., on the 
assumption that not everyone loves himself, the relation: “ zx 
loves y”’ is neither reflexive nor irreflexive. 

A relation FR: is transitive if, and only if, the following 
condition is satisfied : 


[z,y,z] :2R,y.yRyz.> .cRyz 


E. g., the relation of consanguinity in the direct line is a transi- 
tive relation because, if x is a kinsman of y in the direct line 
and y is a kinsman of z in the direct line, then x is a kinsman of 


*“o xy” means: “« is not identical with y.” In accordance with this 
definition describing the ordering relation, I say that only sets composed of 
at least two elements can be ordered. I am completely omitting the mathe- 
matical precise formulations which make possible an ordering of those sets 
which only contain one element. I am doing it for the following reasons: 
(1) in connection with St. Thomas’ pluralistic conception of the universe, 
we will deal in this paper only with sets which contain at least two 
elements; (2) in my opinion, the need for ordering a set, containing one 
element only, occurs exclusively in the field of mathematics. 
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z in the direct line; on the other hand, the relation of father- 
hood is an intransitive relation. 

It should be noted that, from the fact that a relation is non- 
transitive, it does not follow that it is intransitive. E. g., on the 


assumption that it is not true that “friends of our friends are 


our friends,” the relation: “z is a friend of y,” is neither a 
transitive nor an intransitive relation. 
A relation R: is connected if, and only if, it satisfies the 


following condition : 

E. g., the relation “ greater than ” is a connected relation in the 
class of real numbers because, for any two different real numbers 
x and y, there occurs the relation x < y or y < 2; on the other 
hand, the matrimonial relation is not a connected relation. 

The exact definition of an ordering relation is the following: 
Df. 2. [z,y,2] :cRy. 
yRz.> CR. ye CR.cAy.D :cRy.V .yRe 
From the fact that a given relation is an ordering relation it 
follows that it is an asymmetrical relation. 

The relation R: is asymmetrical if, and only if, the following 
condition is satisfied : 


.~ (yRyz) 


E. g., the relation of fatherhood is an asymmetrical relation 
because nobody is father of his own father. On the other hand, 


the relation: “x is the brother of y” is not an asymmetrical 
relation, because in some cases y is also the brother of z, 
although it could be z’s sister. 

The negation of asymmetry together with transitivity gives as 


a result the negation of irreflexiveness: for if 
[32,y].cRy.yRr 
and if also transitivity occurs, then we have zRx. This means 


that, if a relation is an ordering relation, then it is an asym- 
metrical relation. 
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It makes sense to speak of a first or last element only in 
vonnection with an ordered set. In the case of a non-ordered set 
the notion of a first or last element has no meaning at all. 
Formerly, when all concepts of infinity were vague, there was 
“a common opinion that an ordered infinite set could not have 
both a first and a last element, that it must be open at least from 
one side; hence it was argued, for example, that, if a certain 
ordered set had a first and a last element, it was a finite set. 

In the light of contemporary mathematical research on in- 
fnity, this opinion appears to be erroneous. E. g., the class of 
all real numbers, included within the limits of 1 = 2S 2, and 
ordered in such a way that every following element is greater 
than the preceding one, is an infinite set although it has a first 


and last element. 

Here I end the description of the logical tools and also my 
introductory remarks. Without such a lengthy introduction, 
marginal explanations would have had to be given continously 


in the course of the logical analysis itself; this would have 
spoiled the compactness and clarity of the argument. 


THe RECONSTRUCTION OF THE Basic Proor 


St. Thomas does not present his proof ex motu in the form of 
an inference, but in the form of a proof modo geometrico. After 
giving the basic proof, he proves the validity of the assumptions 
appearing in it. This basic proof is contained in the text of 
S:. Thomas beginning with the sentence, Omne quod movetur 
ab alio movetur, and ending with the sentence, . . . ergo necesse 
est ponere aliquod primum movens immobile. 

The following abbreviations will be used throughout this 
paper : 

1. A constant functor “¢” meaning: “is in motion”; so, 
for example “ ¢(x)” means “x is in motion.” * 


“Motion” in St. Thomas’ usage is an equivocal term. Although the 
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2. A constant relation “R” meaning “moves”; e.g. 
y means: “ 2 moves y.” 


logical sequence of a strict proof is independent of the meaning of the terms 
used, this meaning is decisive for the contents of the theses appearing in 
the proof; therefore, it is epistemologically important for the following 
reasons: (1) the contents of the assumptions, and consequently their 
acceptance and affirmation, is dependent upon the meaning of the respective 
terms; (2) Also, the contents of the conclusion, and consequently its 
cognitive value, depend upon the meaning of the respective terms. There- 
fore, I think that the concept of motion which appears in the proof should 
be more accurately discussed, at least in a note. 

Following St. Thomas, scholastics use the term “ motion” (motus) as a 
synonym of the term “change” (mutatio), and they give the classification 
of change presented in the following diagram. 


mutatio 


extrinseca intrinseca 
| 


metaphysica physica = actus entis in 
potentia prout 
creatio transubstantiatio annihilatio in potentia 
| 


substantialis accidentalis 


generatio corrup tio 


instantanea successiva 


| 


generatio accidentalis corruptio accidentalis 


latio alteratio augmentatio 


Moreover, they use the term “change” in such a broad sense that it 
comprises, in addition to all the kinds of change mentioned above, purely 
psychic activities (intelligere et velle). 

Which motion does St. Thomas have in mind in his proof? As an example, 
he mentions local motion: Patet autem sensu aliquid moveri, utputa solem. 
In the second digression, inserted in the argument (from words: Sciendum 
autem quod Plato . . ., loc. cit.) he mentions explicitly that here he 
excludes purely psychic activities (intelligere et velle) from the extension 
of the concept of motion. Scholastics use the concept of motion in the 
reconstruction of the proof ex motu in such a sense that it comprises all 
kinds of change indicated in the diagram presented above, with the sole 


| 
| 
| 
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I have reconstructed the basic proof of St. Thomas in the 
following way and denoted it with the letter “ T.” 
T. [2]: K(R)::[3y)].. ye CR... [u]: 

CR. ugty.> .yRu::D 
~(¢o(v)).. 

Explanation of thesis T : thesis T is a conditional proposition ; 
the antecedent is composed of three factors; the consequent is 
composed of two factors bound by one particular quantifier. 

The factors of the antecedent: 

1. [z]:¢(2).>D.[3t].tRx means: “for every z, if x is in 
motion, then there is a ¢ such that ¢ moves x”; for greater 
convenience, I shall denote this factor by “ f1.” 


2. “K(R)” means: “the relation of moving is an ordered 
relation”; for convenience, I shall denote this factor by “ f2.” 

3. CR.u~y.D.yRu 
On the assumption that the relation R is an ordering relation, 
this factor means: “in the ordered field of the relation R 
there exists the first element.” I shall denote this factor by 
“ fs.” 

The consequent means: there exists an object which is not 
in motion and which moves everything which is in motion. If 
all factors of the antecedent are accepted as true, then the 
consequent too has to be accepted as true if the thesis T is a 
true thesis. 


exception of external changes (cf. e.g., J. Gredt, O.S.B., Hlementa 
Philosophiae Aristotelico-Thomisticae (Fribourg, im B., 1926) II, p. 790. 

However, I have serious reasons for believing that St. Thomas uses in 
his proof a concept of motion limited to physical motion only: (1) He 
assumes that if something is in motion, it is a body (cf. the following text: 
Oportet etiam ipsum (scil. quod movetur) divisibile esse et habere partes, 
cum omne quod movetur sit divisible. . . . Si in motoribus et motis 
proceditur in infinitum, oportet omnia huiusmodi infinita corpora esse, quia 
omne quod movetur est divisibile et corpus ..., loc. cit. (2) He refers to 
the Aristotelian definition of motion: actus existentis in potentia secundum 
quod huiusmodi. .. . 
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Thesis T is a true thesis. In my proof of it I shall denote 
the principal steps by Arabic numerals in round brackets, placed 
before the thesis. The numbers and letters in square brackets 
placed after the theses will indicate the basis from which the 
given thesis has been deduced. 

To avoid repetition of the same antecedent, I shall write 
down a given antecedent once, and underneath it I shall deduce, 
one by one, the consequents I need. I shall denote the conse- 
quents by Greek letters in round brackets placed before the 
given consequent. The thesis, denoted by a given number, is 
composed of the antecedent, written immediately after this 
number, and of the last consequent. I shall use this symbolic 
method throughout the entire paper. 


Dem.: 
(1) [ Assumption ] 
(a) [a]:[i].~ (tRr).D.~ (¢(z)) [Transposition *°] 
(2) K(R).D.. Assumption ] 
[y,u].”. 
(a) yRu.D .~ (uRy): 
[Df. 2; assymetry of relation R] 
(B) [a] 
(3) K(R)::[3y].. ye CR... [ul :ueCR.uxv. 
.2.yRu:.:3.°. [Assumption] 
[uJ:u€ CR.uxv.d. 
(a) vRu. Lv/y**] 
(8) ~(uRv). [a, 2] 
(y) ~(uRv).vRu 
(4) K(R)::[3y]..yE CR... [u]:ue CR. 
[Assumption] 


*° Tf from p follows g, then from non-g follows non-p: p> q.D.~qD 
~ Pp. 

*1 The consequent is the repetition of the second factor of the antecedent 
—a repetition which been weakened by the elimination of one factor and 


” 


changed by the substitution of “wv” for “y 
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(a) 
CR.uxv.D.vRu 
(5) [u,v]:~(ue CR) .D .~(uRv) [Df. 1] 
(6) [Df. 2] 
(7) K(R)::[3y]..yE CR... [u]:ue CR. 
[Assumption] 


(a) [u].~ (uRv).". [u]:we CR. 
[4,5,67*] 


(8) K(R)::[3y].. ye CR.’. 
[Assumption] 
(a) [3v]...~(¢(v)) [7,1] 


(8) is equiform with the thesis T; in this way the proof is 
complete. 


ComPaRIson oF TuxEsis T witH THE Text or St. THomas 


St. Thomas does not formulate the thesis T as precisely as 
I did; also we shall not find in his text anything similar to 
my proof of the validity of thesis T; St. Thomas assumes his 
analogon of thesis T as a thesis which is evident without proof. 

What are the differences between thesis T and the text of 
St. Thomas? As far as the consequent is concerned, the differ- 
ences are linguistic only; St. Thomas expresses the conclusion 
as follows: “. .. ergo necesse est ponere aliquod movens tm- 
mobile.” Differences in the formulation of the antecedent are 
rather great. The first factor is given explicitly by St. Thomas 
but in a stronger form; and when expressed in symbolic 
language it reads as follows: 


T, [2]: 


*2 If p implies q and r, then p implies and p implies r:pDq.r:D: 
PIQ-podr. 

18 This transition is made in accordance with the following thesis of the 
propositional calculus: 
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In my reconstruction I weakened the first factor for two 
reasons: (1) In its weaker form, when taken together with the 
other factors of the antecedent of the thesis T, it constitutes a 
sufficient reason for the consequent. (2) From the first and the 
second factor of the antecedent of thesis T the thesis T; follows: 


Dem.: 

(1) [ Df. 2 

(2) K(R).. [2]:¢(2) D.[3t].tRe.. [2]: 
[1] 


The second factor is not mentioned explicitly in the basic 
proof; it can only be conjectured. St. Thomas mentions it 
explicitly only at the end of his argument, when he is proving 
the validity of the third factor; and obviously, he does not give 
any definition of an ordering relation. 

In his basic proof, St. Thomas gives a very different formu- 
lation to the third factor of the antecedent of thesis T. This 
formulation is connected with an introduction of an additional 
factor, which does not appear in T. Moreover, St. Thomas 


introduces eaplicite a certain empirical factor: “ Patet autem 


sensu aliquid moveri utputa solem. ...” Expressed in precise 
symbolic language this factor reads: 

[32] . 
It is stipulated that the truth of this expression is verified 
empirically. Taking into account the first factor of the ante- 
cedent of T, one can conclude that z, in the above expression, is 
an element of the field of the relation R. 

St. Thomas formulates the third factor of the basic proof as 
follows: the set of elements, preceding the element z in the 
ordered field of the relation R, cannot be an infinite ordered 
set but only a finite ordered set, and as such possesses a first 
element. 


14 Trreflexiveness of the relation R. 
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In the further course of his argument, St. Thomas gives 
three reasons for the validity of his third factor. The existence 
of the first element in the field of the relation R is stated 
clearly and explicitly in the second and third reasons, which are 
logically simple; but the problem of finiteness or infinity of 
this field is not mentioned. The first reason is a rather com- 
plicated proof per reductionem ad absurdum. This proof in an 
abbreviated form runs as follows: if there is no first element in 
the field of the relation R, then nonsense follows; therefore, 
there is a first element in the field of the relation R. 

Here it would seem possible to connect the above reasoning 
with the argumentation of the basic proof by the following 
additional stipulation; if there exists a first element in the 
ordered field of the relation R, then the sector of the field of 
the relation R, contained between the empirical element z and 
the first element of the set, is not an infinite set. In this way the 
truth of the third factor, which is given as the negation of 
infinity, would be proved. 

In the first proof ex motu of the Summa Theologiae, (I. q. 2. 
a. 3), the following transition is directly used: Hic autem non 
est procedure in infinitum, quia sic non esset aliquod primum 
movens. ... 

All these arguments of St. Thomas involve the belief that, 
if an ordered set is infinite, then it is non-limited at least 
from one side, i. e., it has no first element or no last one. This 
belief is quite understandable in view of the old notion of 
infinity which was then generally accepted: infinitum est id, 
quod limitem non habet. However, according to the contem- 
porary mathematical theories of infinity, this belief is erroneous 
since (as I mentioned before), the theory of sets contains 
ordered infinite sets which have a first and a last element. 

Mathematical theories of infinity are still beset with various 
difficulties, rooted in the very foundations of mathematics; 


hence, in my opinion, one cannot transfer the results of these 
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examinations into the realm of reality without some qualifica- 
tions. On the other hand, however, we must not disregard them 
as though they were simply non-existent. The imposing edifice 
of science is being built through collective effort, and workers 
from various fields ought to help each other as well as take into 
account their respective achievements. Thus, in the present 
stage of science I cannot accept as correct the statement that, if 
an ordered set is infinite, then it is non-limited at least from 
one side. 

In view of what has been said, two interpretations of the 
text of St. Thomas as possible: 

1. We can assume that the third factor in the antecedent 
of T states that the ordered set of antecedents of z is finite. On 
this assumption this factor would be stronger than the factor 
concerning the existence of the first element, since, if an ordered 
set is finite, it has the first as well as the last element, and 
would consequently also be a sufficient factor. But then the long 


arguments of St. Thomas concerning the truth of this third 
factor, would become irrelevant. 


2. We can connect the basic proof with the long argument 
of St. Thomas concerning the truth of the third factor; but then 
we will have to assume the third factor in its weaker form, viz., 
as asserting the existence of the first element.** 

I have chosen the second interpretation because it is closer 
to St. Thomas’ thinking; but there are additional reasons for 
preferring it. St. Thomas maintained that it is impossible 
to prove philosophically that the duration of the world is finite. 
The possibility of an infinite series of moved movers is often 


** There is still a third possibility; to make additional, and even possibly 
fruitful assumptions concerning the type of order of the relation R, e.g. 
that every section of the field of the relation R determines a leap; then the 
section of the field contained between any two determined elements, is a 
finite set. However, it seems to me, that this would be an unnecessary 
increase in the number of assumptions and therefore I disregard this 


possibility. 
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associated with the possibility of an infinite duration of the 
world, although, evidently, it does not follow from it. Hence, 
the second interpretation harmonizes better with the possibility 
of the eternal duration of the world. In addition, the proof is 
* stronger under the second intepretation, for then it is a fortiori 
valid for the finite series. It is for these reasons that the third 
factor acquired in my reconstruction the form which it possesses 
in T. 

In T, I completely omitted the empirical factor: [3z].¢(z) 
because in my formulation, it is logically unnecessary, since 
the remaining factors are a sufficient reason for the consequent. 
Even so, this factor still plays a great role, though a logically 
secondary one: for it indicates that the field of the relation R 
is something real, and not merely a logical construction. Conse- 
quently the element v, the existence of which is asserted in the 
consequent, exists not only in the logico-mathematical sense, but 
is a real object. Briefly, in my formulation of T, the empirical 
factor of St. Thomas is equivalent to the postulate of reality of 
the field of the relation R. 

Are all the factors of the antecedent of the thesis T neces- 
sary? The proof of thesis T shows at the same time that 
the antecedent of T constitutes a sufficient reason for the conse- 
quent, i. e., that all the factors contained in the antecedent of T 
suffice to make the assertion of the consequent possible. 

Now, however, we have to consider the question whether all 
those factors are necessary for our implication to obtain? Per- 
haps some of them could be omitted altogether, or be given a 
weaker formulation. 

Factors one and three constitute a premise of our proof and 
it is easy to show that both of them are necessary. 

Factors two and three alone are not a sufficient reason for 
the consequent, for functor “¢” which appears in the conse- 
quent, does not appear in any of them; it appears only in the 
first factor. 
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The indispensability of the third factor, in addition to the 
other two, can be shown in the following way: 

Let us consider a class of positive integers ordered according 
to the relation “ greater than”... 4, 3, 2, 1. If “¢(x) ” means: 
x is a positive integer, and “ «Ry ” means: z is greater than y, 
then the first and second factors of the antecedent of T will be 
satisfied, but the consequent will not be satisfied, since the third 
factor of the antecedent is not. 

On the other hand, the second factor is included in our proof 
only as a premise for the asymmetrical and irreflexive character 
of R. 

When the relation is an ordering one, it is also asymmetrical, 
but not vice versa. The assumption that the relation RP is an 
ordering one, is stronger than the hypothesis that it is asym- 
metrical.*® 


It can be shown that the replacement of the second factor of 
the antecedent of T by the assumption of the asymmetrical 


character of FR is sufficient to prove the consequent. 

Let us suppose that copies of Raphael’s “Madonna di 
Foligno” were made. Let “¢(x)” mean: x is a copy of the 
“ Madonna di Foligno,” and let “Ry” mean: z is an original 
of y. 

Then both the first and the third factor of the antecedent of 
T are satisfied; R is asymmetical and—although the relation 
R is not an ordering one, for it is neither connected nor 
transitive—the consequent of T will also be true. 

If one adopts the minimalistic position of many contemporary 
mathematical logicians who limit the assumption by a number 
of arbitrary requirements without paying any attention to their 
intuitive character, one would have to postulate only the asym- 
metricity of the relation R in the antecedent of T; it would be 
unnecessary for it to be an ordering one as well. But then 


** Being irreflexive follows from its being asymmetrical. 


i 
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the third factor would lose the intuitive character of the first 
element and the entire antecedent of T would become less 
evident. 

St. Thomas, in order to secure greater self-evidence, gives up 
the postulates of logical minimalism.** 


Tue Proors or THE [RREFLEXIVENESS OF RetaTion R 


Having presented the basic proof, St. Thomas concerns him- 

self with the proof of 71: 
T, [2]: 
This is a strengthened first factor of the antecedent of T. 

He presents us with three proofs for it: Proof No. 1. It is 
found in the text between the words: Primo sic: Si aliquid 
movet...and... necesse est ergo omne quod movetur ab alio 
movert. 

Here St. Thomas introduces certain new assumptions, in- 


volving a new conception of the proper part. He does not 
formulate a definition of it. This notion could be defined with- 
out any special difficulty; but as it would require a prolonged 
discussion, I shall, following St. Thomas, use this notion without 
defining it, relying more or less, upon the sense given to it in 


common parlance.”* 
In order to shorten the reasoning, I shall introduce only one 
new abbreviation, a constant functor of one argument, “ M,” 


7] want to point out that if in our proof we not only disregard the 
transitiveness and reflexiveness of R, but explicitly deny them, which step 
would of course be a much stronger one, then such a position would involve 
some form of occasionalism, not unlike that of Moses Maimonides or 
Malebranche, or something akin to the harmoniae praestabilitae of Leibniz. 

18In connection with the notation of a proper part, I would like to 
mention that a logical theory of relations between things and their proper 
parts can be found in the Mereology of S. LeSniewski, an exhaustive 
exposition of which is found in “O podstawach matematyki” (On the 
Foundations of Mathematics), Przeglad Filozoficeny, XXX (1927) 164-206, 
XXXI (1928) 261-291, XXXII (1929) 60-101, XXXIII (1930) 77-105, 
XXXIV (1931) 142-170. 
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with a subscript at the bottom; “ Mz(a)” means: “ a is a proper 
part of x.” 
Assumption 1.1 .M,(b) 
Assumption 1.2 [2z]::[3ab].°. Mz(a).M,(b).’. 
—~ ($(a)) . . (¢(@)). D ($(0)) D ~ (eRe) 
Assumption 1.3 
Dem.: 
(1) 
[ 3a, 
(a) M,(a).M,(b).*. [1.1] 
(8) M.(a) . M.(b):~ ($(a)) . $(6). V . 
-$(a).V.~ (p(b)):: [a?°] 
(y) M,(a) . M.(b) .”. ~ (¢(a)) . V : 
($(a)). D [8] 


(2) [2]:¢(z).2Rr. D> .~{[3ab] 
—~ ($(a)) . V:~ ($(@)). -~ (G(0))} [1.2] 


(3) [2]:¢(z).>D. 
(a) ~ (Rr). [1, 22°] 
(8) [3t].tRr.~ [1. 3, a] 
(y) [p2] 


In this way T: is proved. 


**This assumption is equiform with the first factor of 7; it is not 
formulated explicitly by St. Thomas in his proof, but it appears as a 
premise in it. Throughout the proof we find the conviction that if anything 
moves, then either it moves itself, or it is being moved by something else. 

*°8 differs from a in that the consequent is strengthened by a certain 
substitution of the law of excluded middle; this transition proceeds 
according to the following thesis of the calculus of propositions: 

*s If any proposition implies two contradictory propositions then it is 
false; that transition takes place according to the following thesis of the 
calculus of propositions: 

"This transformation is justified not only on the basis of Leibniz’s 
notion of identity (identitas indiscernibilium): [2,y]:e2=—y.=.[¢] 
-¢(@) = ¢(y) but also according to other and more rigorous notions of 
identity. 


‘ 
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It is necessary however, to make the following remarks: 


1. T: and the third factor of the antecedent of T without the 
second factor, are not a sufficient reason for the consequent of T. 


We can show this by the following example: Let “(x)” 
mean: x is a member of John Doe’s family; zRy-: x has the 
same name as y. Assuming that there are at least two people in 
the John Doe family, that one and only one family bears that 
name, and that at the time in question all the members of that 
family are males born into it plus their wives, sons and 
unmarried daughters, thesis T: will be satisfied on the basis of 
the above interpretation. The third factor of the antecedent of 
T will also be confirmed, but the consequent of T will not. 


2. Thesis T: follows from the first and second factors of 
thesis T.** 


Thus, the transformation of the first factor of the antecendent 
of T into T: without changing the other factors, constitutes an 
unnecessary strengthening of the antecedent. On the other hand, 
the replacement of the first factor in the antecedent of T by T: 
with the omission of the second factor, will result in the 
antecedent not being a sufficient reason for the consequent. 

In the argument of St. Thomas reformulated symbolically, 
the first factor of T appears as assumption 1.3. Thus the sole 
result of the entire argument is that the first factor is strength- 
ened to become T:. 

In the form quoted, therefore, this argument is not connected 
with thesis T and is completely unnecessary. 

We must admit, however, that it contains some sound intui- 
tions. The inexactness arises out of the indaequacy of the logical 
tools employed by St. Thomas. Namely, if to the assumptions 
1.1 and 1.2 we add still another, and a very intuitive one, the 
entire argument becomes easily transformable into a proof of 
the irreflexive character of the relation R. 


** Cf. pages 340 and 341. 
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Assumption 1.4 [2,y]:2Ry.> .¢(y) 
Let us retain all the steps of the previous reasoning up to and 


including 32: 


(4) [2,y]:cRy.>D. 
(a) ~ (yRy). [1. 4, 3a] 
(8) tRy.~ (yRy) . [a] 
(y) [8] 


In this way we obtain the proof of the irreflexiveness of the 


relation R. 

With the help of assumptions: 1.1, 1,2 and 1.4, it is possible 
to weaken the second factor of the antecedent of T. Acceptance 
of these three assumptions enables us to replace the second 
factor of the entecedent of T by the assumption that the relation 
R is connected and transitive. 


Some Remarks ConcernING THE INTRODUCED 


ASSUMPTIONS 


Although the assumptions 1.1 and 1.4 are sufficiently certain 
intuitively, especially if we keep in mind that the motion 
spoken of is a physical one, the assumption 1.2 lacks evidence, 
although it is quite thought provoking.” 

A weaker premise would be more intuitively evident: 


[x] .°. [3a,b]: Mz(a) .M.(b):~ (o(a) .6(b). V. 
.~ (¢(b)): .~ 


** This assumption can be expressed in a much simpler way, although 
then it loses much of its thought provoking character. The antecedent of 
the assumption 1.2 consists of three factors, bound by a particular 
quantifier. The third factor is a substitution instance of the law of excluded 
middle, and according to the thesis of the propositional calculus, 
q-pPV~p:D7r..=-.q Dr may be omitted in a system which accepts the 
law of excluded middle. The first and second factor postulate the existence 
of two proper parts in the same object z, but from the existence of one 
proper part the existence of at least another proper part follows auto- 
matically. A converse implication is also obvious. Thus the assumption 
1.2 is inferentially equivalent to: What 
is more, a may also be imported into the universal quantifier as a result 
of which we get the assumption: [7,a] :M,(a).>.— (eRe). 
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or more briefly: 

[x]: (¢(a) D .~ (zRz) 
But if I add this new and weaker assumption to 1.1 and 1.4, 
I am no longer able on their strength alone to prove the irre- 
flexiveness of the relation R. 


Proor No. 2. 

This proof is contained in the text between the words: 
Secundo probat per inductionem sic. . . . Ergo omne quod 
movetur ab alto movetur. 

Logically it is a very simple proof; it possesses an empirical 
character and I shall simply call it an empirical proof. 

Following Aristotle, St. Thomas classifies motion: 


Motus 


| 


per accidens 


per vtolentiam per naturam 


ex se non ex 


Then briefly, either analytically or empirically, he shows that if 
anything moves, it is moved by something else. 

The conclusion is not quite clear, but it seems to be rather T, 
and not the thesis about the irreflexiveness of R. 

This reasoning, the weakest logically, is reductive in char- 
acter. Its cogency depends on the classification being complete 
and the empirical interpretations being correct. 


Proor No. 3. 

It is contained in the text of St. Thomas between the words: 
Tertio probat sic .. . et sic nthil movet seipsum. 

I shall introduce some new abbreviations: Let “ xAsy” 


| | 

per se 
| 

| 

| | 
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mean: in respect to S, x is in actu in relation to y; “#Psy ”’— 
in respect to S, x is in potentia in relation to y. 
Assumption 2.1 .~ (xPsy) 
Assumption 2.2 
Assumption 2.3 .yAre 
Assumption 2.4 
Dem.: 
(1) [a,y] :tAry.D .~ (xPry) [2.1] 
(2) [2. 2, 2.3] 
(3) 
(a) rPpr.rApr [2] 
(B) ~ (rAgr. .~ (xP pr) ) [a] 
(4) [2]:2Agr.D .~ [1] 
(5) .~ err) [425] 
(6) [5,3 **] 
(7) (2Rz) [2. 4, 6] 
(8) [7] 


All the remarks I made about the first proof, except those refer- 


ring exclusively to the assumptions involved in it, are applicable 
here. 

I would like to stress that it is this proof alone that we find 
repeated in the Summa Theologiae. 

If we omit the empirical proof, then the result of the remain- 
ing two which apparently refer to thesis T.1, may be summarized 
as follows: The set of assumptions 1.1, 1.2, 1.4, or the set of 
assumptions 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, and 1.4 ** eliminates the postulate of 


** This assumption is not fully formulated by St. Thomas, but not unlike 
the first proof, it is used as a premise in the proof. 

*° A true proposition follows from any proposition. 

** If two contradictory propositions follow from some proposition, that 
proposition is false. 

** The set of assumptions: 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 1.4, may be easily simplified. 
According to the postulate 1.4, from #Ry follows ¢(y), hence we may omit 
the first factor of the antecedent in 2.2 and 2.3. 
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the irreflexiveness of the relation R from the second factor of 
the antecedent of T. 


Tue Proors ror THE EXISTENCE OF THE First ELEMENT IN 
THE ORDERED FIELD oF THE RELATION R 


St. Thomas now proves that in the ordered field of the relation 
R there must be a first element. He presents us with three 
proofs. 


The first proof is contained in the text between the words: 


Quarum prima talis est: Si in motoribus et motis proceditur 
in infinitum. ... Et sic unum infinitum movebitur tempore 
fintto quod est impossible, ut probatur sexto Physicorum. The 
reasoning has the form of a reductio ad absurdum. I shall 
introduce new abbreviations: Let “o(x)” mean: z is a body,” 
“b+,(2)” —t#, is the time which z is in motion; “t” with a 
subscript is a temporal variable; “ F'(t:)” — t, is a finite time 
interval. 
St. Thomas introduces the following new assumptions : 


3.1 [rz]: 

3.2 {z]:o(z) . 

3.3 D: . F (te) 

The following thesis is provisionally accepted in the reason- 
ing and then rejected on account of its paradoxical consequences : 
Tp [a,y}: Ry D .$(z) . 

We must make the following remarks about Tp. 
1. In order to connect the reasoning per reductionem ad 
absurdum with the problem of the existence of the first element 


in the field of R, it is necessary that from the negation of Tp 
which at the most may be adjoined to some asserted theses, the 


** St. Thomas characterizes a body as something divisible. 
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existence of the first element in the field of relation R should 
follow. 


2. Thesis Tp does not mean the same as the negation of the 
existence of the first element in the field of the relation R; it 
is obvious even from the fact that in Tp we have a functor“ ¢” 
which does not appear in the thesis asserting the existence of the 


first element. 


3. The assumptions: 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, and 3.4 cannot serve as a 
link between Tp and the question of the existence of the first 
element in the field of R, for in each of them we find some 
mutually irreducible functors and variables which do not appear 
either in Tp or in the thesis asserting the existence of the first 
element in the field of R. 


4. To connect Tp with the problem of the existence of the 
first element we may, at the most, use the first and second factor 
of the antecedent of T, since they are already asserted. 


Thus, from Tp and the first and second factor of the ante- 
cedent of T follows the negation of the existence of the first 
element in the field of R. 


Dem.: 
(1) [a,y]:yRr. > .o(y) [Tp y/z, 
(2) .yRr:D [Tp, 1] 
(3) 
[3t]: 
(a) tRe.V .cRt: [Df. 1] 
(8) ¢(z) .p(t). [a, 2] 
(y) ¢(z). [8] 
[Su]. 
(8) uRz. [y, f1] 
(e) u€ (cRu) 
[8, Df. 1, £2 **] 


** Trreflexiveness and asymmetry of the relation R. 
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(3) is equivalent to the negation of the first element in the 
field of R. 

But from the fact that from Tp, f1 and f2 follows the negation 
of f3, it does not follow at all that Tp follows from f1 and f2 
and the negation of f3. I shall prove it in the following way: 

Let us consider a class of integral numbers, positive and 


negative, zero being included, which is ordered by a relation 


“ greater than”: > y: 
... 4,38,2,1,0,—1,—2,—3,... 


Let “(x)” mean: x is a positive integer; “ «Ry ”—:«a is 
greater than y. f1 and f2 will be confirmed by this interpre- 
tation and there is not a first element in such a set, but the 
thesis Tp will not be true, for, e. g., —1 >— 2, and it is not 
true that — 1 and — 2 are positive integers. 

I would also like to add that we shall not be able to get Tp 
from f1 and f2 and the assumption about the field of R being 
infinite; the assumption about the ordered set being infinite is 
weaker than the negation of the first element in an ordered set. 
From the denial of the existence of the first element in an 
ordered set it follows that the set in question is infinite, but not 
vice versa. 

In order to connect the above argumentation per reductionem 
ad absurdum with the question of the existence of the first 
element in the field of the relation R, we must make use of 
some new assumption. 

It is enough to strengthen the first factor of the assumption 
of T by adding to it, as a new assumption, its converse, thus 
making an equivalence out of it. 

In order to supplement the reasoning of St. Thomas, I should 
add this assumption, as it suits the context best.” 


Assumption 3.5 [2]: [3t].tRe.D .¢(z) 


*°In the arguments formulated in colloquial language, such assumptions 
easily slip in unnoticed. This assumption is deductively equivalent to 1.4. 
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Now, from f2, negation of f3, and 3.5 we can deduce Tp. 


Dem. : 
(1) CR [ Df. 1] 
(2) 
[3u]. 
(a) ue (yRu) 
(B) uRy. [a, £2 
(y) o(y). [B, 3. 5] 
(8) [z,y]:2Ry.D .¢(z) .o(y) [1,7] 
From the assumptions: 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.4, thesis Tp and the 
second factor of the antecedent of T, follow certain consequences, 
which according to St. Thomas are unacceptable. 


Dem.: 
(1) [a,y]..cRy.V .yRr:D .¢o(z) .o(y) [Tp] 
(2) 
[32] .°. 

(a) .xRz: Df. 1] 

(8) $(z) .o(z) . [a, 1] 

(y) $(z) (8) 
(3) [z]:2€ CR. .o(z) [2, 3.1] 
(4) .o(z) [3,2] 
(5) .[3t,.] [4, 3.2] 
(6) [z].°.2€ CR. D: . F(t) [3, 3.3] 
(1) [5,6] 


(8) [z, y, ti, to] rRy V $1,(z) 
.t, [3.4] 


= t, [ £2, 8] 


*! The consequent is equivalent to the antecedent. 

** It is a question of the connectivity of R. 

** It is the question of the connectivity of R. Thesis (9) would be more 
correct from the logical point of view if the factor: 2 ~ y was omitted 
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In (7) we assert that each element of the field of 2 moves in 
time and that the duration of that motion is a finite time 
interval. In (9) we assert that all the elements of this set move 
simultaneously. To measure the time during which all the 
elements are in motion it is sufficient therefore, to measure only 
one of the elements, (according to (7) it will be a finite time). 

In (3) we assert that every element is a body. Thus, if an 
ordered set of bodies which are in motion and move others is 
infinite, then that infinite and ordered set of bodies moves in a 
finite time. 

This is impossible, however, on account of the following 
assumptions : 
Assumption 3.6. An infinite body —or even an infinite set of 
bodies which might be said to form one body per continuationem 
or per contiguationem —can not be moving in a finite time 


interval. 
Assumption 3.7. Bodies cannot act at a distance.** 


From 3.7 it follows that a class of bodies which are in motion 
and make others move, forms one body at least per contigua- 
tionem. 

From the assumption: 3. 
thesis: 

A. An infinite and ordered set of bodies which are in motion 
and make others move does not move in a finite interval of time. 

From f1, f2 and Tp it follows that the ordered field of the 
relation R has no first element. It is therefore an infinite set.** 


hy 


7 and 3.6 we got the following 


from the antecedent; on the basis of some conceptions of identity (Leibniz’s 
identitas indiscernibilium) this can be done easily. I shall not do so for 
the following reasons: 1) Thesis (9) is quite sufficient for the further 
deductions. 2) I do not wish to introduce rather difficult problems of 
identity without being forced to do so, especially as here we have to deal 
with a temporal factor as well which would bring in various relativistic 
complications. 

*¢ This empirical assumption is explicitly formulated by St. Thomas, who 
makes use of Aristotle’s physics here. 

= Cf. pp. 361, 362, 363. 
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From the assumptions 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.4 together with f2 and 
Tp it follows that each element of the field of R is a body. 

Thus we get the following thesis: 

B. An infinite and ordered set of bodies which are in motion 
and make others move, moves in a finite interval of time. 

B and A are inconsistent. Accepting 3.6 and 3.7, St. Thomas 
asserts thesis A and rejects thesis B. Acceptance of 3.1, 3.2, 
3.3, 3.4, f1, f2 and rejection of thesis B necessitates rejection 
of Tp. Tp follows from 3.5, f2 and negation of f3.*° Rejection 
of Tp and acceptance of 3.5 and f2 necessitates rejection of the 
negation of f3, i. e., we must assert that in the ordered field of 
R there is a first element. 

This is the subtle and complicated form of the first proof 
for the existence of the first element in the field of the relation R. 


Tue Seconp anp Turrp Proors 


In addition St. Thomas gives two reasons for the existence 
of the first element in the field of the relation R. They are 
contained in the text of St. Thomas; the first between the words: 
secunda ratio ad idem probandum talis est . . . and et sic nthil 
movebitur in mundo; the second between the words: Tertia 
probatio in idem reddit . . . and ergo nthil movebitur. These 


are theses borrowed from Aristotelian Physics. The conclusion 


we seek follows from them directly with the help of some slight 
logical transformations. 


Reason 1. In the set of bodies which move and are moved, and 
are ordered in such a way that each element is in the relation 
R to the following ones, no body can move unless the first 
element exists among them. 


Reason 2. The dependent movers (moventes instrumentaliter) 
can operate only if there is at least one independent mover 
(movens principaliter). 


Cf. p. 364, 
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St. Thomas makes it quite explicit that the relation R is an 
ordering one. Of all the three proofs for the existence of the 
first element in the field of the relation R, only the second reason 
is quoted in the Summa Theologiae. With this ends the argu- 
ment of St. Thomas for the existence of God based upon the 
phenomenon and concept of motion.” 


ANALYSIS OF THE CONCLUSION 


The consequent of thesis T asserts the existence of an object 
which: (1) is not in motion itself; (2) moves every object 
which is in motion. Sixce the real existence of the field of the 
relation R is postulated we also assert real existence of that 
object in the conclusion. However, the uniqueness of that object 
is not proved. Consequently, all that the conclusion states is 
that there is at least one such object. It is possible however to 
deduce from the antecedent of thesis T that only one such object 
exists. As it goes well beyond the reasoning of St. Thomas, 
this proof of uniqueness will only be sketched here. Let us 
assume that there are two different first elements in the co- 
ordinated field of the relation R, say, objects A and B. 

If object A is the first element, then 


(1) 
If object B is the first element too, then: 
(2) 


** In the argument ew motu of St. Thomas, we find these two digressions. 
The first, occasioned by the first proof of the irreflexiveness of the relation 
R, is contained in the text between the words Hoc obviat huic rationi 

. and Si homo est asinus, est irrationalis. This digression is logically 
interesting. St. Thomas emphasizes here that the conditional statement may 
be true even when the antecedent is false. It is still a far cry from the 
concept of material implication. It is rather the case of such substitution 
instances of formal implication which make the antecedent false. The 
second digression occasioned by the third proof of the irreflexiveness of the 
relation R is contained in the text between the words: Sciendum autem 
quod Plato .. . and quod omnino sit immobile secundum Aristotelem. Here 
the difference between the Platonic and the Aristotelian concept of motion 
is indicated. 
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Since both A and B belong to the field of R by definition and 
are not identical, then on account of the connexity of R we have: 


(3) ARB.\V.BRA 


If it is the case that BRA obtains then it cannot be ARB. Con- 
sequently (1) must be false. The assumption that there are at 
least two different first elements in the co-ordinated field of the 
relation R leads to a contradiction. Thus there can only be 
one such object. In the argument ex motu we do not postulate 
that the field of R is finite; the argument is valid even if we 
assume that the field of RF is infinite. In the light of this argu- 
mentation, it might seem that the world is an ordered set of 
objects which are in motion and move others, and God is the 
first element of this unique series. But such a conception of the 
world is not very plausible. 

It would be more plausible to conceive of the universe as 
consisting of a set of series of objects which are in motion and 
move others. To continue this topological simile, we should say 
that those series run along straight and curved lines, and cross 
each other at various points. They all begin at one point which 
is God, Motor Immobilis.* 

Then any one of these series can serve as a basis for the 
argument ex motu; it will be designated then more or less 
univocally (on account of the criss-crossing of those series) by 
an empirical factor introduced into the reasoning in some form 
or other. 


SuMMARY OF THE ASSUMPTIONS 


I shall now give a summary of the assumptions involved in 


the Thomistic proof ex motu, omitting those of a general logical 


** With such a conception of the world the argument ex motu does not 
entitle us to assert the uniqueness of the First Mover; the proof indicated 
above shows only that in every co-ordinated series of bodies which are in 
motion and impart it to others, there is only one first element; from this 
it does not follow that all the first elements of the various series are 
identical. The question would have to be settled along different lines, cf. 
Summa cont. Gent., I, 42 and Summa Theol., I, 11, 3. 
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nature. The empirical proof of the irreflexiveness of the relation 
R will also be omitted. 
[z]:¢(2).D.[3t].tRe 
A or B*® 
¢(z).>.[3a,b].M,(a) .M.(d) 
[az] [3a,b]:Mz(a) .M.(b):~ (o(a)) V. 
(¢(a)).D.~ (¢(b)): .~ (zRz) 
[z,y]:2Ry. > .o(y) 
[z,y, 8] D .~ (xPsy) 
[z,y]:¢(z) .yRr. .2Pry 
[z,y]:¢(2) .yRr.D .yAre 
(z,y]:2Ry.> .$(y) 
C or D or E 
{[z]:o(z) .¢(z).D.[3t.] . 
[z]:0(z) >. [te]. > F(t) 
[z, y, ty, te]: D 
[rz]: [3t].tRr. D> .¢(z) 
3.6 An infinite body, and even an infinite set of bodies which 
form one body per continuationem or per contiguationem, 
cannot move in a finite interval of time. 


3.7 Bodies cannot act at a distance.* 


D: Ina set of bodies which are in motion and impart motion 
to others, co-ordinated together in such a way that each 
element is in the relation R to the following ones, no 
body can be in motion if the first element does not exist. 


E: Dependent movers (moventes instrumentaliter) can act 


*® Sets of assumptions accepted alternately are designated by capital Latin 
letters. 
*° Actio in distans is excluded. 
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only when there is at least one independent mover 
(movens princtpaliter). 


For those readers who are not too familiar with the symbolic 
notation, the symbolic formulae are expressed below in ordinary 
language. 

1. If anything moves, then there is a mover which imparts 

motion to it. 


2. Relation R is a transitive relation. 


3. Relation R is a connective relation. 


A:1.1 If something is in motion, then it consists of proper parts. 


1.2 If in any object x are found two proper parts a and 6, 
such that: 1) a is not in motion and bd is in motion, or 
2) if a is not in motion, then b is not in motion, then it 
is not true that object 2 makes itself move. 


If an object y is moved by another object x, then object y 
is in motion. 


B:2.1 If some object xz is, under a certain aspect, in actu in 
relation to some object y, then it is not the case that the 
same object x may be under the same respect, in potentia 
in relation to the same object y. 


If an object x is in motion and is moved by an object y, 


then as regards this motion, x is in potentia in relation 
to y. 


If a object x is in motion and moved by an object y, then 
as regards this motion y is i actu in relation to z. 


If an object x is in motion, then this object x is a body. 


If some material object is in motion, then a certain time 
interval is the measure of the continuance of this move- 
ment. 
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3.3 If a material object is in motion, then the measure of 
the continuance of the motion of this object is a finite 
time interval. 


3.4 The time during which a mover is in motion is identical 
with the time during which an object moved is in motion. 


3.5 If for an object x there is an object ¢, such that ¢ makes 
x move, then z is in motion. 


The assumptions enumerated above could be simplified with- 
out difficulty. As I merely wanted to reconstruct this argument, 
without making it be more cogent, I did not introduce these 
simplifications. Also, I wished to avoid depriving the argument 
of St. Thomas of its intuitiveness and evidency and thus distort 
its character. Now, however, I feel obliged to remark that the 
following simplifications are logically unavoidable. 


1. In1.1, one of the factors within the scope of the existential 
quantifier in the consequent can be omitted, since the second 
factor is deducible from the definition of a proper part. 


2. Assumption 1.2 as I already remarked in footnote 23 is 
inferentially equivalent to: 


[z,a]:M,(a).D.~ 
3. 3.5 is inferentially equivalent to 1.4. 


4. Because of 1.4, the first factor of the antecedent in 2.2 
and 2.3 may be omitted, according to the thesis: 


5. Because of 3.1, the first factor of the antecedent in 3.2 


may be omitted for the same reason as above. 


The following words of St. Thomas seem sufficient to justify 


my new approach to this traditional problem: . .. quamvis 


scientia divina sit prima omnium scientiarum, naturaliter tamen 
quoad nos altae scientiae sunt priores. Unde dicit Avicenna in 
prince. suae Meta: ‘ Ordo illius scientiae est ut addiscatur post 
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scientias naturales, in quibus suni determinuata, quibus ista 
scientia utitur....’ Similiter etiam post mathematicam. Indiget 
enim haec scientia ad cognitionem substantiarum separatarum 
cognoscere numerum et ordinem orbium celestium, quod non est 
possibile sine astrologia, ad quam tota mathematica praeexigitur. 
(In Boetii de Trin. V, 1.) 

On account of our contemporary knowledge some slight 
changes of terminology and’ modifications in reasons would be 
required in the above text. 
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Are Civilization and Culture Really 
Different? 


by David B. Richardson 


HE question of what are civilization and culture evoked 

a literature ever since the Enlightenment and the phi- 
losophes.* The history of the two words, from the first time they 
were used in the eighteenth century to indicate a society, 
provides one basis for distinguishing them sharply, and another 
basis for not distinguishing them.’ 

At the end of the eighteenth century in Europe the idea of 
civilization was taken up by leading thinkers, and it expressed 
an optimistic, rationalist and science-minded ideal of society. 
Apparently the word civilization was used in preference to 
culture because culture (a much older word in rationalist minds) 
was tied up with notions of an old hated tradition and “ out- 
moded ” religion. Furthermore, civis, the root of the word 
civilization, implied a care for public affairs; but cultus, the 
root of the word culture, implied not only religious rites but 
also private life on farm or in home,* a word seemingly less 
fitted than civilization to name a social idea. It was Condorcet— 
very anti-religious, extremely hopeful of material progress and 


* As to the great bulk of sociological, anthropological and ethnological 
writings, I am not going to consider all that has been asserted about culture 
and civilization, but only a small, significant portion. 

* For the history of the word civilization I am relying on Charles A. 
(and Mary R.) Beard’s excellent summary given in The American Spirit, 
A Study of the Idea of Civilization in the United States (New York, 1942) 
IV, Chap. III, “ Origins of the Idea of Civilization” (pp. 62-97). Beard 
was a relativist historian (relative to a contemporary crypto-collectivist 
social ideal), but his capacity for scholarship was very great. His most 
important sources on the subject were: L. Febvre’s Civilisation—le Mot et 
VIdée (Paris, 1930); J. Moras’ Ursprung and Entwicklung des Bergriffs in 
Frankreich (1756-1830) (Hamburg, 1930); N. Elias’ Uber den Prozess der 
Zivilisation (Basel, 1939), I. 

* Beard, op. cit., p. 60. 
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social melioration through the sciences—who first developed 
the idea of civilization into a world-view of history interpre- 
tation. He it was who gave the idea of civilization its first 
systematic relation to a theory of history.‘ In the nineteenth 
century the word civilization came to represent, for some the 
social ideal of the revolution, for others a more profound and 
more true idea of human society. For example, the meaning of 
civilization, for Guizot (Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe 
and Historie de la Civilisation en France), referred fundament- 
ally to “‘ cultural ” as well as “ civilization ” matters. 

Today, among European sociologists and historians, there are 
two general views. Some designate “ by the word culture phe- 
nomena of the soul, by civilization material facts or techniques.” 
Others will not separate positive science (civilization) and 
spirituality (culture) by such an antithesis of terms.° 


I. CuLtTurRE AND CIvILizATION vs. History. 


My preference for the second view is simple enough; it is 
opposed to Spengler’s Decline of the West (Der Untergang des 
Abandlandes).° Spengler contrasted the young organic culture 
phase with the over-rationalized civilization of the same society. 
For example, he almost proved—lI will not say he practically 
proved—he “ theoretically”’ proved, that western civilization, 
approximately the year 2000, would fall under the totalitarian 
domination of a modern Caesar.‘ Late civilization, (second 
religiousness notwithstanding), Spengler asserted, has always 
irretrievably lost the unity and vitality of the earlier culture.* 

Fortunately this subject of culture and civilization is ethical. 


*Ibid., pp. 73-83. Cf. A. N. De Condorcet, Sketch for a Historical 
Picture of the Progress of the Human Mind, trans. J. Barraclough (New 
York, 1955) Bk. X in passim. (First pub. 1795; first Engl. trans. 1795.) 

5R. Aron, La Sociologie Allemande Contemporaine (Paris, 1950) p. 163. 

* Trans. C. F. Atkinson 2 vols. (New York, 1928). 

7 Ibid., cf. I., 428, Table IIT. 

* Ibid., p. 428,, Tables. 
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In ethical matters a demonstration based upon past experience, 
no matter how powerful it theoretically seems to be, can be met 
by a dogmatic No, if what is demonstrated is immoral. Many 
social thinkers dogmatically denied Spengler’s thesis of Caesar- 
ian decline; their answer “ we shall not,” could not be better. 
His critics over the years estimated his philosophic ability to 
be slight—and that is good, too—their intellectual repugnance 
bolstered their moral repugnance. With some reservations as 
to his ability I, nevertheless, join the others and dogmatically 
say: No, western civilization, or any other future civilization, 
shall not fall under a Caesar. On ethical grounds, one can 
contradict Spengler and deny the so-called disappearance of 


’ To mention but one 


great culture in an era of “ civilization.’ 
example, an age that can produce a Spengler—who in his 
first book often rises above the agnostic despair and pseudo- 
wisdom which later dominates his work—must have a great 
cultural life. But to contradict Spengler and say that “ culture ” 


“ 


is present in the “ civilization” stage ultimately leads one to 
assert that civilization and culture are the same entity. One 
may be convinced of the vitality of contemporary culture, and 
yet also use the term civilization for the same society. The early 
“ youthful ” era of a culture can be termed civilization too. 
Spengler’s notion of culture and civilization is very similar 


to the eighteenth century rationalist view. But Spengler revered 


‘ 


“culture” and condemned “civilization,” while those who 
wrote under the banner of the Englightenment undermined 
“ culture ” and praised “ civilization.” Whether one approaches 
the question from the “ culture ” side or from the “ civilization ” 
side does not raise an issue as to the meaning of the two terms. 
Spengler was in fundamental agreement with the old ration- 
alists as to the meaning of the words. This suggests a difficulty. 


If one makes a real distinction between culture and civilization 


today, he cannot help but carry along, too, something of the old 
distinction which I have described above. For such a one, civil- 
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ization is the externalization of a culture, but he need not, like 
Spengler, assert: civilization is the society deprived of its living 
culture. In other words, this view has neither the specious 
optimism of the rationalists nor the desperate pessimism of 
Spengler. Yet I think if one really distinguishes between 
civilization and culture, he will, by that distinction, imply a 
culture, during an age of material advancement (for instance, 
like that of nineteenth century Europe) to have less “‘ culture ” 
than it really possesses. This is the implication of the real 
distinction between civilization and culture. In other words, the 
term culture becomes too limited in meaning. If a culture were 
considered to be really different from its externalization (“ civil- 
ization ”) the idea of culture would fall short of the reality. 

But before suggesting how extensive the notion of culture is, 
perhaps I should refer again to the history of the two words. 
If culture and civilization, had always been used to name 
different parts of society, then I could not question the usage. 
On the contrary, when the notion of civilization was fully 
formulated in the nineteenth century by persons conscious of 
the intrinsic nature of the social reality, their one idea referred 
to “culture ”’ well as “ civilization.” ° This is also the concept 
of many twentieth century writers. 


II. anp vs. ART. 


One of the troubles with distinguishing culture from civil- 
ization is to suggest that the material vehicles of the culture, 
such as houses or artifacts, once they are built, do not pertain 
to culture. But surely the aged cities and villages not built by 
a people—I mean old streets, buildings, churches, monuments 
and so forth—exercise a great cultural influence on the present 
generation. Although they depend on man for their very exist- 
ence, material conductors—once created—exert a powerful retro- 
active influence on human behavior and psychic states. Once 


* Beard, op. cit., p. 69. 
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constructed, vehicles live an independent life, acquiring a logic 
of functioning, rhythm and tempo of their own.*° To be sure, 
these conductors in their physical properties are quite distinct 
from the meanings, values and norms of a culture.** Neverthe- 
less, the material vehicles are part of culture. I refer here to the 
“cultural” part of a culture or civilization, leaving aside, for 
the moment, the social part. This cul‘ural part may be defined 
as “the totality of the meanings, values, and norms possessed 
by the interacting persons and the totality of the vehicles which 
objectify, specialize, and convey these meanings.” ** 

Material vehicles, however, do not always convey the most 
important aspect of culture. For example, the great Romanesque 
and Gothie architecture of all Europe does not, by itself, make 
Kurope Christian. The Romanesque and Gothic architecture 
which was built on American college campuses, beautiful as 
it is, does not make the colleges into Christian universities. 
Yet, to continue the example, throughout Europe and America 
the cultural influence of Gothic and Romanesque material 
vehicles is really at work, exerting a powerful natural effect on 
the culture of non-Christians who live amongst them, and rein- 
forcing the supernatural influence of the Christian culture on 
Christians. 

This particular kind of cultural influence, even when it is 
“ supernaturalized ” by true religion, is not all to the good. True 
enough, many Christians can find Romanesque, Gothic or 
Baroque churches—the old and the newest—to be inspiring 
monuments of the sublime Truth they symbolize and contain. 
Yet many people, and some very gifted naturally—even some 
Christians—cannot be culturally aroused and enlivened unless 


10 P, A. Sorokin, Society Culture and Personality, Their Structure and 
Dynamics—A Stystem of General Sociology (New York, 1947) pp. 58-9. 

11 Sorokin, op. cit., p. 48. 

12 Ibid., p. 63. This definition of culture distinguishes it from society and 
personality. In the sense in which culture means a society, then culture 
contains all three components: society, culture and personality. 


= 
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there occurs a freshness of style in architecture and in the other 
material vehicles, a freshness like that Mont Saint Michael had 
for twelfth century Europeans and like that which Baroque 
cathedrals had for seventeenth century persons. That is why I 
say the material vehicles of a great culture, when the style has 
been long since established, do not have an entirely good effect. 
People are not perfect; some are hard to please aesthetically. 
In a time when the exponents of the Christian culture face the 
problems of an old civilization, then it is well not to become too 
attached to the styles of the past. (I am not speaking of the 
customs of religious and secular clergy.) It was providential 
good fortune for twelfth century European builders of churches 
to have only a few-centuries-old Romanesque architecture. No- 
thing prevented Northern Europe from importing from 


’ architecture.** In such ways as in 


Armenia a new “ Gothic’ 
these examples, vehicles are so intimately tied to culture as to 
be a very cultural part. Material vehicles have much to do with 
a certain gratitude of man for the past, which may be called 
“cultural piety.” But the cultural piety of a society relatively 
weakens when the forms of the material conductors have ex- 
hausted their possibilities. 
* ~ * 

So much for the parts of the cultural component of a 
civilization. There are two other socio-cultural components be- 
sides the cultural, namely, society (which is the political 
part) and personality—* three aspects inseparable from one 
another.” ** For a Catholic, the jurisdiction of terrestrial society 
and government over cultural affairs is limited. Indeed the state 
is but a part of the culture. Many cultural matters fall outside 
the jurisdiction of the political state. Considering man in a 
fallen condition, one does not want to put, so to speak, all the 
cultural eggs in a single terrestrial basket, at the mercy of a 


*® A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History (Oxford, 1954; 10 vol.) VIII, 374. 
‘* P. A. Sorokin, op. cit., pp. 58-9. 
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temporal ruler. Finally, for the Catholic the divine government 
of God and His Representative in the visible Church is at the 
summit of cultural life, imparting order to the rest. 

If one were to differentiate “ culture” from “ civilization,” 
then material vehicles and political society would pertain to 
“civilization.” The trouble is material vehicles would then 
become dissociated from culture, but not from the political 
part of society in one’s thinking. One would tend to lessen 
the distinction between the political and the cultural. Hence 
it is better not to associate political government together with 
material vehicles in a notion of civilization (as really distinct 
from culture). I think philosophy should, instead, distinguish 
between culture and society, and thereby between vehicles and 


society. 


III. Tue Ipentiry or Curistian CULTURE AND 
CIVILIZATION. 


What purpose do two words, culture and civilization, serve ¢ 
Should they be only synonyms? Not exactly, I think. There 
need be no real distinction between a civilization and a culture. 
The civilization is the culture, and the culture is the civil- 
ization. But a distinction of reason has been usefully employed. 
Christopher Dawson, for example, uses culture and civilization 
interchangeably; ** but sometimes he introduces a distinction 
of reason. He refers to a higher civilization as a “ super- 
culture, a superculture which is a world civilization like 
Hellenism, Christendom and Islam.” ** “ Dawson thinks of a 
civilization as transcending the limitations of the regional 
culture in which it had its origin and uniting many peoples 
in a new supercultural unity.” He opposes Spengler’s dis- 
tinetion between degenerate civilization and living culture.” 


*® ©. Dawson, The Dynamics of History, ed. J. Mulloy (New York, 1957) 
pp. 122-3. 

‘® Ibid., (Dawson) pp. 416-17. 

Tbid., (Mulloy) p. 418. 
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Consider an analogy. Does the pine seedling differ from the 
tree? Yes, but it does not really differ essentially. Similarly a 
culture does not differ from a civilization. The analogy (thank 
God) is limited, because a civilization i3 not a real substance 
like a tree. A tree substance cannot become a seedling again, 
but there is a time when a superculture, a civilization, without 
contracting in geographical extent, can metamorphose itself. It 
is somewhat as if an aging, blasted tree should begin to turn 
into a seedling. This rejuvenating process that occurs within 
an old culture can be encouraged or hindered. If encourged 
the process can be Christianized in order that the culture may 
be Christian. 

Though the visible community of the Church may exist 
within a physically more numerous culture or civilization; yet 
so far as that civilization is possessed by Christians, that part 
of it becomes a much higher society and ideal: the Christianized 
culture, or, what is the same thing, the Christian culture. To 
understand the meaning of “ Christian culture,” the analogy 


of a “Christian person”? may be used. A Christian man is 
really a Christianized man, and a Christian culture is a Chris- 


tianized culture. But once again an analogy has its limitations. 
Man is not by his human essence a Christian; ** he is not born 
Christian; he is sacramentally reborn a Christian. A secular 
culture or civilization, however, is not a substance, like man, 
for whom, through the Sacraments, Christianity is the greatest 
of all gifts. Yet when a culture is Christianized, it becomes 
the Christian culture in a similar way. For this reason, at a 
higher level, that part of any natural civilization which is the 
community of all the faithful of the visible Church and their 
works there, differs radically from the other sections of the 
civilization. For example in A. D. 800, there existed a great 
natural culture—the Magian ** civilization—stretching from the 

** The Paulician heresy held otherwise: that man can be our Lord Christ 


by nature. 
**T use Spengler’s name for that natural civilization. 
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Pyrannese to the Hindu Kush and from the Sudan to Armenia, 
sharing the same natural outlock, so far as religion allowed. 
But within and above that single natural order existed the 
Christian and the Muslim cultures. Thus the Christian civil- 
ization, containing the Holy See of the vicar of Peter at Rome 
and the rest of the orthodox, was a geographical part, yet a 
different civilization. In this way the object (civilization) of a 
Christian philosophy of culture differs from any natural civil- 
ization. The Christian culture is not merely an addition to 
some natural civilization; it is also the perfection of the natural 
civilization. When a culture is Christianized it is no longer 
what it was. 

The work of natural agents does not cease with the arrival 
of Christianity. Effervescence of natural cultural phenomena, 
of fragments of new culture, does not terminate when society 
is the Christian culture. One can observe this natural growth if 
he scrutinizes the civilization in which he lives, and especially 
in the troublous era of an old civilization. Si monumenta 
requiremus, circumspicemus. Side by side with the Christian 
culture there come into existence natural phenomena and 
portions of culture which may bring good to the culture, or evil. 
The Church and Sacra Doctrina exist substantially perfect and 
immutable within the changing natural order; and whether a 
civilization is rejuvenated or corrupted does not alter the 
Church. However, there are eras when the old material con- 
ductors lose much of their natural appeal. A rejuvenating new 
culture lies more or less locked in new material vehicles, waiting 
to be discovered, weighed and assimilated into the old civilization 
—or to be ignored. For example, the artistic ineffectiveness of 
the ancient Caesars manifests their ignorance of the invigoration 
of the arts which was travelling to the Italian peninsula from 
the Near East. Assimilation is easy, however, for a younger 
society. For example, the thousand-year-old (Magian) custom 
of using a gold background in sacred pictures was often set aside 
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by the twelfth century Christian artists of northern Europe, 
and blue-green heavens, far horizons and depth perspective 
began to compose the new backgrounds.*® Sometimes an older 
culture naturally contains a young culture obscurely. Inasmuch 
as the natural can serve the supernatural, a natural rejuvenation 
can serve the supernatural rejuvenation of a civilization. Is it 
not true that res eodem modo conservantur quo creantur? 

In conclusion, when culture is advanced enough to be civil 
and political, then the prolongation of this life is civilization. 
In this way culture and civilization differ by a distinction of 
reason. It is useful sometimes to term a smaller socio-cultural 
entity culture and a larger one civilization. Sometimes no 
distinction is necessary. 

Civilization (and particularly the material works of it) 
should not really be distinguished from culture. Furthermore, 
in an age when a civilization sometimes seems to be nearly 
corrupted, I think its citizens retain much more of the old 


morality of the culture than their social actions imply.” Finally, 


vivifying elements of new culture unobtrusively introduce them- 
selves amongst the divers works of an old culture; and in this 
there is no drawing the line between civilization and culture. 


University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


2° Spengler, op. cit., I, 248. 

*2[ discuss this in another article: ‘“ The Philosophy of History and the 
Stability of Civilizations” (The Thomist, XX, [1957] 176-7). The wars, 
slaughters and tyrannies of a troubled civilization are not an index of 
degeneracy in its citizens. The social evils are not caused merely by human 
wickedness. The tribulations extend far beyond human controls and respor- 
sibilities. God in His Divine Providence and not only the citizens of the 
civilization, must be considered in the reckoning. 
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NATIONAL MEETING 


Philosophical Association will be held at the Statler Hotel in New 
York City on March 31 and April 1, 1959, under the patronage of His 
Eminence, Cardinal Spellman and the Catholic universities, senior 
colleges and seminaries of the New York City area. The general theme 
of the meeting will be “ Contemporary American Philosophy.” At each 
of the general morning sessions a prominent American philosopher will 
be invited to address the membership on some specific phase of the 
speaker’s philosophy. In each case a member of the Association will be 
invited to review the paper and to raise questions, particularly with a 
view to the better understanding of the philosopher’s position. This 
will be followed by general discussion from the floor. The afternoon 
sectional meetings will also be coordinated with the general theme. There 
will be a revival of the Philosophy of Law and Government Section 
with a view to the possibility of a joint session of this section with the 
Guild of Catholic Lawyers. Each member of the Association will have 
already received an invitation to volunteer to read a half-hour paper 
(12 pages maximum) at one of the sectional meetings on one of the 
suggested subjects. Members volunteering to read such a paper should 
communicate directly with the chairman of the section concerned at the 
address indicated below not later than October 10, 1958, enclosing a 
150 word summary of the content of the proposed paper. If the offer 
is accepted the chairman concerned will notify the members accordingly, 
and he will be asked to send the chairman the full manuscript of the 
half-hour paper not later than January 15, 1959. Any member not 
interested in contributing a paper is invited to volunteer a standard- 
sized commentary en one of the papers, a copy of which paper the chair- 
man would receive not later than February 1, 1959.. A form reply was 
included in the invitation which was sent to each member. It is hoped 
that there will be a good response to this general invitation and that this 
procedure will aid in enlisting the widest possible interest in the member- 
ship generally in the annual meetings of the Association. All members 
are urged also to take active part in the Regional Meetings of the 
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Association and to bring about the organization of such Regional Con- 
ferences where none now exist. 

The sectional chairmen for the afternoon sessions together with their 
addresses and the subjects they suggest are as follows: (A) Dr. Roland 
Houde, Villanova University, Villanova, Pa.—Logie and Method Section : 
1) The Influence of Late Mediaeval and Renaissance Logie on Con- 
temporary American Philosophy; 2) Contemporary American Studies 
in Mediaeval and Renaissance Logic and Rhetoric; (B) Dr. R. A. 
Kocourek, 1029 Lombard, St. Paul, Minn.—Philosophy of Nature 
Section: 1) Philosophical Reorientation in Modern Times; 2) Con- 
temporary Philosophical Ideas of Scientists; (C) Rev. James I. Conway, 
8. J., Loyola Se ninary, Shrub Oak, New York—Metaphysies Section: 
1) The Problem of Being and Value in Contemporary American 
Axiology; (D) Dr. Herbert Johnston, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind.—Moral and Political Philosophy Section: 1) Some Moral 
Implications of American Naturalism; 2) An Application of the Notion 
of Pluralism in Contemporary American Life; (E) Rev. Joseph Owens, 
C. Ss. R., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 59 Queen’s Park, 
Toronto 5, Canada—History of Philosophy Section: 1) The Historical 
Background of American Neo-scholastie Philosophy; (F) Rev. Thomas 
Davitt, S. J., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis.—Philosophy of 
Law and Government Section: 1) Philosophy of Law in Contemporary 
American Law Schools; 2) Role of Natural Law in Contemporary Legal 
Philosophy. The secretary trusts that the various chairmen will have re- 
plies from the membership at the earliest possible dates. The secretary 
must have the summaries of papers to be read at the annual meeting in 
his hands not later than October 25, 1958, for inclusion in the January 
issue of THE New Scuovasticism which goes to press on November Ist. 
Your cooperation is invited. 

The Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal will be awarded to the Rev. 
Dr. Gerald B. Phelan of St. Michael’s College in Toronto. His address 
and the Presidential Address will be given at the evening session of the 
first day of the meeting. 


CONFERENCES 


The Ottawa, Canada Conference of the Association held its first 
organizational meeting at the University of Ottawa on Saturday, April 
19, 1958. Dr. Charles A. Visgak gave a paper entitled “ Some Historical 
Precisions on the Origins of Modern Science.” Dr. Visgak will continue 
to act as chaiyman until the Fall meeting in October. The Rev. Dr. 
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Wojciechowski gave a report of the Association’s national convention 
at Detroit. 

The Spring meeting of the Illinois-Indiana Conference was held at 
De Paul University on Saturday, March 22. “ The Emotions as Factors 
in Cognition ” was the general theme of a symposium, the panelists who 
participated in it were by Professor William Earl of Northwestern 
University, Rev. Jordan Aumann, O.P., of De Paul University, Rev. 
Benedict Ashley, O. P., of River Forest, and Rev. Dr. George Drury of 
Loyola. Dr. John A. Oesterle of the University of Notre Dame was 
elected chairman for the coming year to succeed the Rev. R. W. 
Mulligan, 8. J., of Loyola University. 

The Spring session of the Maryland and District of Columbia Con- 
ference of the Association was held at Catholic University on May 23 
with Rev. Dr. Robert O’Donnell, C. S. P., speaking on the subject, “ The 
Development in the Thought of St. Thomas on the Principle of 
Individuation.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


“The University and the Future of America” was the subject of a 
national symposium at Loyola University on Thursday, May 15. Mid- 
west educators and students heard Dr. Paul Klopstag, president-elect of 
the American Academy for the Advancement of Science, speak on “ The 
Role of Science in the University in the Future,” Rev. John Courtney 
Murray, S. J., on “ The Role of Theology,” and Rev. Martin C. D’Arcy, 
S.J., on “The Role of Philosophy.” The symposium was held at the 
University’s downtown campus, Lewis Towers. Rev. John Courtney 
Murray will receive Loyola University’s first Christian Wisdom Award 
for his distinguished contribution to the science of theology. Father 
Murray is professor of theology at Woodstock College, Maryland, and 
editor of the quarterly journal, Theological Studies. He received the 
gold medallion at the national symposium at which he spoke. 

The Grammarian’s Craft, an exposition for laymen of the problems 
involved in the editing of ancient and medieval texts is being republished 
in Folia with revision by the author, Professor Ludwig Bieler, editor of 
Vita Patricii. Graduate students or upper division students in college 
may use this work with profit and pleasure. Orders at $1.00 may be 
placed with Mrs. M. A. Norton, Folia, 70 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, 
New York. 

Professor Donald A. Gallagher of Marquette University announces a 
forthcoming Maritain Bibliography in preparation since 1949 and con- 
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tinuing the work of Ruth Byrns in the Maritain volume of The Thomist 
in 1943. The work is a complete bibliography of all the writings of 
Jacques Maritain in French and English and of the principal studies 
(books and articles concerning him). The project is nearing completion. 
The publisher will be announced shortly. 

Professor William Walton of St. Joseph College, West Hartford, 
writes of the formation of the Connecticut Philosophical Association, 
including the various colleges and universities of the state of Con- 
necticut. The first meeting was on Saturday, March 8, with Professor 
Louis O. Mink, Jr., giving the paper “ McTaggart, Time and the 
Pickwickian Language.” 

We shall hope to have the report of the International Congresses in 
Philosophy from our delegate, Dr. Vernon Bourke of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, in our next issue. 

CHARLES A. Hart, 
National Secretary 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D, C. 


Book Reviews 


The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Etienne 
Gilson. With a catalogue of St. Thomas’s work by I. T. 
Eschmann, O.P. Translated by L. K. Shook, C.S.B. New 
York: Random House, 1956. Pp. x + 502, with indices. $7.50. 


A thorough consideration of this work, of its contents, and of the 
views on it pro and con would constitute not just a history of Le 
Thomisme, but almost a history of Thomism since 1920. This reviewer 
will make no such attempt. One point, however, may be made. In 
his own foreword (p. vii) Gilson says: “To read again in a new 
language a book written in 1948, but whose origins reach much farther 
back into the past, is an invitation to revise and correct it wherever 
necessary. This is what I have done.” This constitutes, I believe, an 
implicit declaration that Le Thomisme has reached its final form. 
Beyond the 1948 French edition and the present version with its 
revisions and corrections it probably will not go. Accordingly, we 
should be especially grateful to the author, to the translator, and to 
Fr. Eschmann. On the other hand, it is regrettable that the first 
appendix of the French fifth edition is not included in this volume. 
And the all too common American decision to hide the notes away from 
the reader, as all too commonly, was a bad one. Why publishers look 
on English-speaking students as a breed who either do not read notes 
or enjoy playing hide-and-seek with them is one of the minor mysteries 
of existence. This translation, however, deals with major mysteries and 
does so competently. 

To be sure one could certainly churlishly and almost endlessly quarrel 
with the translation. For example: “. . . being . . . insofar as it is 
defined by a certain quantity of perfection ” does not have the flavor of 
@étre . .. en tant qu’il se définit par une certaine quantité de 
perfection ” (p. 357). But Fr. Shook can afford to be quite calm about 
any and all disagreements with his translation. He has the approval 
of his author! The author, moreover, is master of both the languages 
involved. In such a case a reviewer can do no more than congratulate 
the translator. After all, the translator who is willing to sound a bit 
pedestrian for the sake of literal accuracy is doing the greatest service 
he ean for the students who will use this book. It remains clear that 
there is no substitute for the original in the 1948 edition. 
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[t is in the first and last chapters of the edition here translated 
that the most significant changes in Le Thomisme have been made. Even 
at the risk of entering into controversy rather than reviewing, some 
observations should be made about both of these chapters. Gilson in 
his first chapter uses the notion of the “ revealable ” to situate a distine- 
tive philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. Thomists who prefer to look 
upon themselves as “ pure philosophers ” or even as “pure scientists ” 
seem to resent this on the ground that Gilson is giving aid and comfort 
to their enemy, the “theological imperialists.” Phrases extracted at 
randem or misconceived historical judgments from the “ Introduction ” 
(pp. 3-25) can be made to favor this view. But this view misses the 
forest by looking at the trees. What is most important about the 
opening chapter is its announcement of a technique or method. The 
technique is to present the teaching of the teacher who lived and died 
in the thirteenth century as he himself taught his teaching. This 
determination to present St. Thomas Aquinas as teacher is adhered to 
by Gilson throughout the work. To be sure, the presentation is made 
by an historian who is also a philosopher who loves theology. To 
present the thirteenth century teacher as he was the “ Introduction ” 
must needs make some “sharp cuttin’” distinctions on theology, phi- 
losophy, the revealed and the revealable. In Gilson’s career as an 
historian, when he sees what needs doing he does it. What does not 
need doing is the addition of one more systematized “ thomism” to the 
existing collection. The presentation of a systematized thomism tends 
to make an author or teacher confuse himself with divus Thomas 
redivivus. I suspect that Gilson is a bit impatient with that last much 
too omnipresent fellow. Gilson’s remains a humble historical presenta- 
tion. One may frankly add, apropos this historical account that it 
is not only a gratuitous assumption but a misunderstanding of the 
teacher Gilson presents to assume that a metaphysics developed by a 
theologian is univocal with a metaphysics developed by a non-theologian, 
not to mention an anti-theologian, or an unbeliever. To be sure, the 
sentiment will not down that St. Thomas Aquinas answered—and 
patly—all questions and all problems for all times and sciences future to 
him. This curious sentiment gives rise to the curious conviction that 
his philosophy must be extracted like a mummy from the pyramid of 
his works. Most curious of all are the metaphysicians who resent the 
mummy for not being alive, and the occasional condescension of the 
physicist who observes that the mummy has a somewhat human shape. 

If Gilson explains the technique or method of his at once intelligent, 
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intellectual, erudite reconstruction of the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas in his first chapters it is in his last that he sets forth the lesson 
of that life of teaching for our day. This chapter certainly defies 
condensation but one may say that it contains two bits of advice from 
Gilson to fellow students of St. Thomas who would like their study of 
their Master to issue in wisdom. One is this: do not let the existential 
in “ existential Thomism ” devour the Thomism. Although he showed his 
awareness in thirteenth-century terms, St. Thomas Aquinas was well 
aware of the distinction of “ problem” from “ mystery.” But he well 
knew how to teach the aspiring human intellect to be at home with 
both problem and mystery without losing sight of the characteristics of 
either of them. The second bit of advice is this: do not divorce the 
letter from the spirit. The qualities of the wisdom of St. Thomas issue 
from the qualities of the man. To think with him is to live with him. 
No believer can fail to see what sort of life such must be. 

To be sure, it is not difficult to see in the closing as in the opening 
chapter those isolated remarks and misconceivable historical judgments 
which give rise to charges of theologism or pietism or the like. For 
example Gilson refuses to embark on the perilous course of presenting 
a philosophy of St. Thomas in some other than the theological order in 
which St. Thomas presented it. But to call this theologism or “ theologi- 
eal imperialism ” is tantamount to saying that Gilson, the historian of 
medieval thought, knows of no theology save that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The charge will hardly stand up. If he prefers the theology 
of St. Thomas Aquinas and wants to maintain the purity of the meta- 
physics his history has discovered within that theology, one must at 
least admit that Gilson is in good company. A last observation may 
overstep the reporting bounds of a review, but it will express this 
reviewer's conviction about The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, its subject, and its author. St. Thomas Aquinas was a pro- 
found, intelligent and learned man who consistently lived the primacy 
of the faith. It is not surprising that those who are not of the household 
of the faith should accuse this man of theologism or of mysticism or 
of blurring the distinctions of faith and reason. Inevitably, those in this 
century who unwittingly follow the lead of a Descartes or of a Francis 
Bacon in making such distinctions lack or may lose the indispensable 
means of effecting historical rapport with St. Thomas Aquinas. Gilson, 
profound, intelligent, learned and steadfast in asserting the primacy of 
the faith, does not lack those means, nor the power to awaken them in 
others. What is surprising is that those who are of the household of the 
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faith should miss this point. Of course, even in this overly self-conscious 
psychotherapeutie age, it is perhaps too much to say that they need 
self-examination rather than a rereading of this work. 

The appendix of this volume takes the place of the bio-bibliographical 
notes in the 1948 and early French editions. It is Fr. Eschmann’s cata- 
logue of the works of St. Thomas. Although it is not the exact equiva- 
lent of those notes, its relation to them is readily understandable. What- 
ever one may choose to think of the equivalence of this volume and the 
1948 Le Thomisme it is certain that the catalogue of ninety-eight items 
has distinguished advantages of its own. Like its distinguished pre- 
decessors in this bibliographical field, it must leave many questions open 
and answer others to the satisfaction of less than all scholarly students 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. The division of the works of St. Thomas into 
Theological Syntheses, Academic Disputations, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture, Expositions of Aristotelian Works and six other main head- 
ings appears to this reviewer superior to previous divisions in previous 
catalogues. Each number contains a brief reference to the origin of the 
work (or works), its contents, its approximate date or the attempts 
made to date it and closes with the editions and English translations 
known to the bibliographer. A list of the books and the articles and an 
index of titles follow the enumeration. The extraordinary value of all 
this is both evident and unquestionable and Fr. Eschmann’s catalogue 
has all the pleasing marks of a labor of love for “ the Master.” 

Objections are inevitable. One may for example object that Fr. 
Eschmann at times writes in a kind of shorthand which admits to com- 
munication only other bibliographers and paleographers. Another ob- 
jection contra will be that he does not adequately document the affirma- 
tive points which he does make. It may well be that his sources supply 
the documentation but greater precision in indicating this is desirable. 
There are also times when one feels that the cataloguer is over- 
simplifying. But in fairness, one must say that Fr. Eschmann has done 
a tremendous task and condensed an awesome amount of material. 
Perhaps when he appears to be making points without documentation 
one should always understand that he is keenly aware (p. 381) of the 
peril of “firm judgment in this matter.” On pp. 390-391 and p. 437 
one misses B. H. Zedler, “St. Thomas and Avicenna in the ‘De 
Potentia Dei,’” Traditio, VI (1948) 105-159. On p. 391 the Reid 
translation is “ On the Virtues (in general),” the “i” is a typographical 
error; and on the same page Miss Fitzpatrick should have her “ec” 
restored. On p. 421 the addressee at Viterbo “in 1233” has probably 
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been subjected to a typographical error; and on p. 417 the “feast of 
St. Peter’s chair” has probably been subjected to another. (“ Either” 
should read “some”; or “two” should read “or”). These comments 
are intended to be complementary and complimentary rather than 
derogatory since this reviewer has so high an estimate of Fr. Eschmann’s 
catalogue. It is consistently worthy of the high quality and utility of 
this entire volume. 


CuHaRLEs J. O’NEIL 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The Social and Political Philosophy of Jacques Maritain, Selected 
Readings. Edited by Joseph W. Evans and the Rev. Leo R. 
Ward, C.S.C. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1955. Pp. 
348, with index. $5.00. 


This volume brings together in one edition choice selections from the 
writings of Jacques Maritain that are expressive of his social and 
political philosophy. The sources are varied and the temporal range 
extensive, with articles included dating from 1927 to the near-present. 

If his publications are a valid criterion, Maritain appears to have 
devoted his major effort to particular philosophical issues at particular 
periods of his career—with an emphasis at one time on the philosophy 
of nature, at another on metaphysics, at another on aesthetics, and, 
recently, on the philosophy of history. However the fields of social and 
political philosophy are ones in which he has been continously active. 

That the notion of the human person is a basic one for Jacques 
Maritain’s social and political philosophy is evident inasmuch as his 
teachings in these fields clearly have as their foundation his under- 
standing of the human person. It is thus fitting that this anthology of 
selected readings in Maritain’s social and political philosophy begins 
with a selection from La personne et le bien commun entitled in trans- 
lation “The Individual and the Person.” This book was written in 
1947, but Dr. Evans has pointed out that in a work, Primante du 
spirituel, Maritain indicated that he was already aware that an under- 
standing of the nature of the human person could lead to the solutions 
of innumerable social and political problems. 

“The person is the most noble and most perfect being in all nature,” 
as Maritain quotes St. Thomas Aquinas, but Maritain further notes 
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that there are two “poles” within the unity of the human being: a 
material pole which is not the true person, but rather the “shadow of 
personality” and in the strict sense is called individuality; and a 
spiritual pole which is the source of true personality. Man, then, is 
both an individual and a person—having a “material pole” and a 
“ spiritual pole.” 

Maritain, having earlier characterized matter as an avidity for being, 


then explains that individuality, being that which excludes oneself from 


all other men, could be described as the narrowness of the ego which is 
continually threatened and ever anxious to grasp for itself. 

To this he contrasts the person, defined in terms of independence 
“as a reality which, subsisting spiritually, constitutes a universe unto 
itself, a relatively independent whole, within the great whole of the 
universe and facing the transcendent Whole which is God” (p. 7). 

The way in which, after carefully analyzing the notion of the human 
person in relation to natural law, to love, to the self and to God, he 
relates these basic teachings to his political philosophy can be seen in 
part II of this volume, which is entitled “ Man and Political Society.” 
It is clear from an examination of the essays in this part of the 
anthology that Maritain’s teachings concerning the person provide the 
basis for his explanation of the common good, which, while transcending 
the body politic, naturally requires it, and that the body politic itself 
necessitates authority which through man ultimately derives from God. 

The last two portions of this volume are not as well integrated as 
the first two, but this is in a way unavoidable because in the articles 
included in parts III and IV Maritain treats of a much wider variety 
of subject matters. 

Part III, “The Gospel and Human Society,” contains essays on 
Christian humanism, Christian culture, the mystery of Israel, and the 
meaning of contemporary atheism, all of which have long been vital 
questions for Maritain in his search for the philosophy of a new 
Christian civilization. 

Finally, Part IV, “The New Socio-Temporal Order,” involves not 
only an analysis of the philosophical principles necessary for the 
establishment of this order but, in several cases, in a sense, a practical 
program of action. For example, in an essay entitled “ Positive Con- 
struction ” he discusses, among other things, the pluralist structure of 
the body politie and its relation to law, economic pluralism, the autono- 
my of the temporal, freedom of expression, and the body politie and 
brotherly love. 
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Thus it is evident that there are actually three types of essays in this 
volume. Some of the articles are primarily analytical, often involving 
a brief historical as well as a philosophical analysis of the subject 
considered (as for instance the essay on human equality in which 
Maritain contrasts the pseudo-christian egalitarianism with Christian 
equality) ; other articles are primarily critical (i.e., the acute critical 
studies of Communism, Fascism, and other forms of totalitarianism as 
well as the contemporary forms of 19th century individualism); and 
finally some essays include practical programs of action (as was noted 
with examples in the previous paragraph). 

However none of the articles in this volume are simply analytical, 
or critical, or practical-programmatic. Usually the three approaches 
are present in each essay—but with one or another dominating. 

In conclusion a word must be said in praise of the excellent editing 
job performed by Dr. Evans and Fr. Ward. As was noted earlier, the 
selections in this edition are from many sources and were written over 
a period of almost thirty years—but the editors have so carefully 
selected and have so well arranged the articles (going from general to 
particular—from principles to the application of them) that a logically 
well-organized volume is the result. 

Joun H. Happox 

Texas Western College, 

El Paso, Texas. 


The Silence of St. Thomes: Three Essays. By Josef Pieper. Trans- 
lated by John Murray and Daniel O’Connor. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1957. Pp. 122. $2.75. 


In 1951 there was available to the American public only a single 
translation from the many works of Professor Pieper, a man who at 
that time was called by the Rev. Gerald B. Phelan “ probably the most 
outstanding Catholic lay apostle of Christian learning and culture in 
Germany today.” Certainly such a writer deserved a wider reading in 
America, and it is to the credit of Pantheon Books that one can now 
find six titles of this author under its label. For anyone who has an 
acquaintance with his earlier translated works, the appearance of a new 
title from the pen of Pieper is a cause for much joyful expectation. The 
present volume does not betray this expectation. As in his other works, 
the author continues here to employ the “essay ” to convey his message. 
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If his volumes never become famous for their Victorian magnitude, he 
at least goes far to support the old saying that good things come in 
small packages. While the title may not immediately convey the import 
of the text, one will observe upon completion of a reading that it was 
a title most appropriately chosen. The three essays which it contains 
(along with copious notes from St. Thomas and other writers) are 
translations from two previously published German volumes, both of 
which are concerned with St. Thomas and Thomism, subjects dear to 
Pieper’s mind and heart. It is the opinion of this reviewer that one 
would have to search far and wide to find a writer more competent to 
restate the meaning and message of St. Thomas and Thomism for our 
times. 

The first essay, entitled “On Thomas Aquinas,” is not, as the author 
states, an historical sketch, but rather an attempt to present a total 
appreciation. It begins with a brief summary of the principal events 
and works in the life of St. Thomas, but the main theme of the essay 
is contained in the later pages where the author re-presents for us the 
personality of St. Thomas and his general intellectual outlook. Those 
who have had the delightful opportunity of knowing or studying under 
Professor Pieper will recognize in him the very traits of personality 
which he so adequately points out in St. Thomas: the ascetie purity of 
heart and the real passion to grasp the truth of things. Yet, what 
primarily characterizes these men is not their passion for truth, but 
their lives as teachers of the truth, a fact often overlooked in the more 
scholarly biographies on St. Thomas. It is a well-known fact that St. 
Thomas’ conception of the world differed greatly from the conceptions 
current among his contemporaries, but it is in his diseussion of St. 
Thomas’ disagreement with medieval Augustinianism and Latin Averro- 
ism that Pieper demonstrztes for us the qualities of St. Thomas as a 
great teacher of the truth. It is not necessary here to develop these 
particular points of difference, but they do show that what primarily 
specifies the teaching of St. Thomas is his affirmation of the reality and 
goodness of creation. In this statement is the key to Pieper’s inter- 
pretation of St. Thomas. 

The second essay, and it is the cornerstone of the volume, is entitled 
“The Negative Element in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas.” It 
may be well to mention here that while Pieper recognizes that St. 
Thomas established and maintained the distinction between philosophy 
and theology, he, nevertheless, holds the position that there is no “ phi- 
losophy ” of St. Thomas that can be presented in complete detachment 
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from his theology. Thus, as was said above, Pieper sees as the key to 
an understanding of the thought of St. Thomas the notion of creation. 
For him this notion determines and characterizes nearly all the basic 
concepts of St. Thomas’s metaphysics. Although he says that this is 
often missed by many textbooks interpretations, there is not, for St. 
Thomas, any such thing as a “neutral” being: every being is a 
“creature.” In order to substantiate his position and illustrate its 
ramifications, the author proceeds with a lengthy and penetrating 
analysis of the Thomistie metaphysics of truth and knowledge. While 
there can be no substitute for a reading of the text itself, the theme of 
the author’s argument can be briefly summarized here. His first point 
is that things are “true” and are “knowable” because they are 
“creatures,” that is, they are “true” and are “knowable” because 
creatively thought by God. Although this position is not foreign to other 
interpreters of St. Thomas, the clarity of the exposition is unusually 
precise. What is not emphasized in other interpretations is the second 
point of Pieper’s argument, and it is the point from which this essay 
(and the book itself) takes its meaning—the “negative” element in 
the philosophy of St. Thomas. The theme is here developed that while 
a thing is knowable (intelligible) because it is a “creature,” it is also 
because of its status as a “ creature” that it is unknowable to us! Since 
it is upon this point that the author has been so badly misunderstood, 
it will be worthwhile to develop in some detail exactly what is meant 
here. Pieper points out that there are at least two meanings for the 
term “unknowable”: first, something incapable of Leing known, and 
second, something incapable of being known because the knowing 
subject is not powerful enough. It is obvious from the above discussion 
that there is no thing unknowable in the first sense. Thus, does he 
mean unknowable in the second sense? Yes and no. The author knows 
St. Thomas much too well to say that the human intellect is not capable 
of penetrating to the essences of things (and of this he has surprisingly 
been accused) ; what he is emphasizing, however, is that insofar as things 
are “creatures” they are in the strictest sense not capable of being 
fully known by the human intellect. The reason for this is that things 
are so intelligible (because known by God) that our intellects can never 
fully exhaust their reality. This double aspect of truth is in St. Thomas, 
but how often is it made explicit? The result is that while truth is an 
adequatio for St. Thomas, hope is still the condition of man as a 
knowing subject; neither is he in full possession of truth, nor again 
not fully not in possession, but in a not-yet-possession. He is, in other 
words, someone “on the way.” 
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The third essay, entitled “ The Timeliness of Thomism,” is an attempt 
to show how Thomism is an answer to both the wants and needs of our 
time. In developing some new aspects in the thought of St. Thomas, 
and also in repeating some of the notions developed in the second essay, 
Pieper shows in what way Thomism is both a positive correspondence 
and a specific corrective to contemporary thought. In a postscript, he 
points out that the last two essays are intended as a contribution to a 
debate. While there are many valuable insights in this final essay 
apropos of Thomism and contemporary thought (particularly on the 
relations and differences between Thomism and existentialism), for 
this reviewer the most important single contribution is the author’s 
statement on the “attitude of Thomism,” or to put it differently, on 
what it means to be a Thomist. It is common knowledge that contem- 
porary American Thomists do not present a united front (except 
possibly in the face of opposition) on this very important issue. 
Uniformity, of course, is not necessarily a virtue, but when one calls 
oneself a Thomist one should know of what one speaks. Pieper has 
expounded his position with clarity, good will, and humility. In intel- 
lectual honesty his position demands a hearing. If there are dissident 
voices let them also be heard; truth will not be served by silence. 


JAMES WIELAND 
Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania. 


Science versus Philosophy. By F. G. Connolly. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1957. Pp. 90. $3.75. 


This closely reasoned treatise is an attempt to settle the dispute 
about the proper hierarchical arrangement of philosophy, science and 
mathematics. The main difficulty throughout is, where to put the 
“philosophy of nature”? Maritain bracketed it with empiriological 
seience. The Laval School, the River Forest School, and others take 
exception to this. Father Connolly tries to provide an escape from the 
impasse. His first step is to reserve the name “ philosophy” for 
metaphysics alone (p. 16), and simply call Maritain’s bracket “ science.” 

Chapters III and IV appear to be something of a digression. We 
here enter the field of ethies and find that there are three areas: the 
ethies of supernatural eternal happiness, that of natural eternal happi- 
ness, and that of natural temporal happiness. The last named seems 
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to suggest Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, as opposed to the Eudemian. 
But the two ethics which look to natural happiness are not subordinated 
to the first (i.e., moral theology) except that its influence on them is 
“eompletive and perfective.” Our attention is next directed to the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, particularly to “wisdom,” “ understanding,” and 
“knowledge.” These are respectively perfective of theology, philosophy 
and science. 

In Chapter V the author addresses himself once more to the main 
problem. Having distinguished theology, philosophy (metaphysics) and 
science, he says some operations of the last are art rather than science. 
Moreover, mathematics has as yet no definite assignment. To settle this 
question we are introduced to “ prophysical abstraction ” (p. 57). This 
was first said to be the work of the cogitative sense, and afterwards 
attributed to the “constructive imagination.” What difference there 
is between the two we are not told. The result, though, is only 
“ perinoetic ” knowledge, whereas “physical abstraction” yields the 
dianoetic knowledge of the philosophy of nature and empiriological 
science. This puts “science” just below metaphysics and above mathe- 
matics. This is because it “ penetrates” substance, while mathematics 
stops at accidents—at least in its “ premathematic ” phase (p. 79). But 
just as there is metaphysical abstraction, so there is “ metamathematical 
abstraction.” “One and the same light,” we are told, “is involved in 
mathematics and in the philosophy of nature” (p. 80). In metaphysics, 
however, and metamathematics another light is used and is focussed on 
real beings and on mathematical entities. The result is that the mathe- 
matical abstractions parallel the metaphysical, physical and prophysical, 
and are found in each of these three levels of knowledge. With that 
the author rests his case, adding a plea that this controversy be settled 
as once before the philosophy-theology controversy was settled. 

There is more here than at first meets the eye. This is not just an idle 
disquisition. It is philosophy fighting for its life. If the distinction 
between philosophy and science is not made clear, there is danger that 
philosophy may vanish from our schools, leaving only theology and 
the sciences. Much of our philosophical literature may be shelved and 
the rest denatured into the common run of the scientific mill. It is 
time, therefore, that we declare a truce in the fight over the hierarch- 
ization and interlacing of mental operations, and instead concentrate on 
the content of the intellectual heritage that is ours. Man after all has 
only one knowing intellect; and however much its objects may differ, 
it finds rational principles in them all. The departmentalizing of courses 
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should only mean that what is implicit in one set of objects is brought 
out explicitly in another, and that human reason can move from one 
to another without being a total stranger to any. But objects do differ. 
And for an effective “ break-through ” in the present impasse we should 
realize that all philosophy deals directly with substance. In this 
endeavor metaphysics is the judgmental knowledge of existents, whereas 
the other philosophical disciplines (including the philosophy of nature) 
are conceptual knowledge. Science and mathematics, through their con- 
cepts and constructs, deal directly with accidents, either in the category 
of quality or quantity. This objective difference should not be confused 
with the different combinations of subjective skills. The indecisive out- 
come of Science versus Philosophy should warn us that finesse in 
discussing the various mental operations may make an impasse truly a 
blind alley. 
J. A. J. 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Bradwardine and the Pelagians. By Gordon Leff. Cambridge: 


University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 282, with index. $6.00. 


Within recent years the genius of Thomas Bradwardine, early 14th 
century mathematician, theologian and Archbishop of Canterbury, has 
attracted the attention not oniy of historians of science and Chaucerian 
scholars, but also of theologians, even of untrained theologians. Gordon 
Leff, a member of the last category, presents in this volume an 
intensive study (the first to appear in English) of Bradwardine’s De 
Causa Dei contra Pelagium in the milieu of early 14th century theologi- 
eal thought. Within the vast area of 14th century criticism and sceptic- 
ism explored by Michalski, Leff centers his attention on the difficult 
problems of predestination, grace, merit, free will and God’s knowledge 
of future contingent events—difficult problems even for the trained 
theologian. 

Leff’s study is divided into two parts: an analysis of Bradwardine’s 
De Causa Dei according to topics, and an examination of the writings of 
six Pelagiani moderni who may have been the object of Bradwardine’s 
attack. According to Leff both Bradwardine and the ‘ modern Pelagians’ 
departed from traditional theology and the synthesis of the 13th 
century: the Pelagians by dissolving God and all theology into the 
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indeterminacy of His potentia absoluta (pp. 131-5), and Bradwardine 
by a theological determinism which made God the “senior partner in 
every created act” (p. 85), thus leaving “no room for the slightest 
freedom in the actions of His creatures” (p. 52). Leff views the con- 
troversy between Bradwardine and the Pelagians as a struggle between 
the rival claims of God and creatures, faith and reason, authority and 
scepticism, a struggle which cut at the foundation of scholasticism and 
made way “for the new outlooks associated with the Renaissance and 
the Reformation ” (p. 262). Leff’s facile interpretation of Bradwardine 
and the Pelagians leaves much to be desired historically and theologically. 

Without doubt the De Causa Dei was published in 1344, as Leff 
admits (pp. 265-6), but that it influenced the writings of Nicholas of 
Autrecourt and Gregory of Rimini (pp. 3,266) is not only unproved, 
but is untenable if 1344 is accepted as certain. Leff accepts Michalski’s 
identification of the famosus philosophus Tolosanus with Aurelole (pp. 
2,215), but there is no indication that Bradwardine was at Avignon 
before Aureole’s death in 1322. Nor is there any chronological proba- 
bility that Bradwardine and John Lutterell “ knew each other’s views ” 
(p. 265) to conspire in the attack upon Ockham’s doctrines. It is 
untrue, moreover, that “in 1323 his name appears on the [Merton] 
college register as Master of Theology” (p. 2); at that early date he 
was no more than a young Master in Arts. 

More important, however, is Leff’s interpretation of Bradwardine’s 
theological doctrine. According to this interpretation Bradwardine re- 
jected the validity of reason (p. 19), “eschewed philosophy and 
metaphysics ” (p. 16), and relied solely on the authority of faith and 
the Scriptures much after the manner of the Reformers (pp. 118-124; 
263-4). His theological teaching is an “extreme determinism” in 
which “ God is the senior partner in all that man does” (p. 93) and 
the claims of human freedom and value are completely overridden 
(pp. 50-2). Bradwardine’s originality consists in claiming for God 
an intimate share in the activity of all creatures (pp. 117-8) and in 
denying human actions the right to merit supernatural grace de congruo 
(pp. 78-9). These were the “ sharpest breaks with traditional theology ” 
and the deepest blows at the intrinsic worth of human activity. 

Bradwardine, however, tells us that his treatise was written to disprove 
the errors of Pelagius “per rationes et auctoritates philosophicas ” 
(pref., De Causa Dei). Far from denying the claims of reason 
Bradwardine intended to prove the universal causality of God and the 
complete gratuity of grace by closely reasoned arguments, and not by 
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an appeal to the authority of the Church (cf. ibid.). His insistence that 
God is the “senior partner” even in the free actions of man is no 
different than the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. Bradwardine never 
denied free will; in fact his basic thesis in Book III is that man’s 
actions are free precisely because God alone is the first cause of human 
volition which cannot in any way be coerced by God, fate or circum- 
stances. He saw that to claim for the human will an autonomous 
activity independent of God, would be to make man God, thus destroy- 
ing the identity of man. The obvious reason why Bradwardine denied 
natural actions any right to grace, even de congruo, is that this is semi- 
Pelagianism in the strict sense of the term—the very error Bradwardine 
wished to expose. For Bradwardine created grace is a reality informing 
the soul and its free activity, and not a mere acceptatio divina of a 
natural act, for this, as St. Augustine pointed out long before, is the 
error of Pelagius. In the 14th century many theologians did maintain 
the view that naturally good actions can merit grace as a merciful 
reward (de congruo). St. Thomas, however, never made this claim; 
for him grace can be merited for another person, i.e., de congruo, 
only by someone who is already in the state of grace, by one who can 
make this claim of friendship. The teaching of Bradwardine is clearly 
consistent with that of St. Thomas in both of these “ breaks with tradi- 
tional theology.” Use of other works by Bradwardine would have proved 
helpful, particularly the quaestio on future contingents published by 
Fr. B. M. Xiberta and the Sermo Epinicius found in Merton College 
MS 180, fol. 183-188v. 

Bradwardine did not identify the Pelagiani moderni by name. 
Michalski suggested Duns Scotus, William of Ockham and Adam 
Woodham as the most likely. Leff surprisingly neglects Scotus and adds 
the names of Durandus of St. Pourcain, Robert Holeot, Thomas Buck- 
ingham and, for more general reasons, Pierre Aureole. Leff interprets 
the term “Pelagian” widely to include all sceptics and rationalists 
(pp. 13,200, 255-264) whose ultimate appeal is to the potentia absoluta 
of God (pp. 131-5). But nowhere in the De Causa Dei does Bradwardine 
use the term in any other than the technical theological sense of 
Pelagianism or semi-Pelagianism. Any other interpretation distorts the 
eogency of Bradwardine’s arguments. 

Leff’s presentation makes it clear that Robert Holcot, Thomas Buck- 
ingham (in his Sentence commentary) and Adam Woodham fully 
qualify as Pelagians in Bradwardine’s sense of the term and as probable 
targets of his work. But at the center of the picture must come 
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Ockham, whose “ seemingly Pelagian views” (p. 188) are in fact fully 
Pelagian, as the magistri at Avignon pointed out. It was more than a 
principle of economy which led Ockham to deny the absolute need of 
a supernatural habitus (p. 193). It was a univocal notion of “ being ” 
inherited from Scotus and his nominalism which reduced “ grace” to a 
mere word signifying the acceptatio divina of a creature or its activity. 
The case, however, presented by Leff for Durandus and Aureole falls 
far short of probability. 

The solitary reference to the writings of St. Thomas is inaccurate 
(p. 163); it should read, De veritate, q. 2, a. 12 ad 10. 


James A. WEISHEIPL, O. P. 


Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, Social, and Political Thought. 
The Library of Living Theology, Vol II. Ed. by Kegley and 
Bretall. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1956. Pp. 486, with 
bibliography and index. $6.50. 


It might seem inappropriate to review a volume of The Library of 
Living Theology in a review devoted to philosophy. It would have been 
in the case of the first volume of this series (a companion to the well- 
known series, The Library of Living Philosophy), which was entitled 
The Theology of Paul Tillich. It is not true of the present volume, 
which, significantly, does not contain the word “ theology ” in its title. 
The omission is deliberate, as the editors testify: “ Pondering the nature 
both of Niebuhr’s work and of these essays of interpretation and criti- 
cism, it appeared that the orientation suggested by the title is more 
appropriate than one which fixes attention primarily on ‘theology.’ ” 

The fact is that Niebuhr is not primarily a theologian; he is more 
a philosopher of Christian culture, using the insight of Christian 
tradition to interpret the religious, social and political phenomena of 
the modern world. From this point of view, his contribution should be 
of great interest and value to Christian philosophers. 

A considerable portion of this volume is devoted to the philosophical 
aspects of Niebuhr’s thought. There is also a complete bibliography of 
Niebuhr’s considerable output up to 1956. 

James M. Eagan, O.P. 


St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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Literary Criticism: A Short History. By William K. Wimsatt, Jr. 
and Cleanth Brooks. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. Pp. 
xviii + 755 +- xxii, with index. $8.95. 


Notwithstanding the press that it has won—from which the appropri- 
ate expressions of gratitude are strangely absent—the Wimsatt-Brooks 
History is very likely to prove to be one of the major events in the 
literary life of our time. Someone remarked a few years ago—l 
cannot now remember just who: was it Mr. Trilling?—that ingratitude 
is the besetting sin of our literary culture, but the kind of bilious 
detractiveness that has tended to characterize the response to this 
magnificent book leads one to wonder if perhaps it isn’t envy today that 
is the really besetting sin of literary intellectuals. For the plain truth 
of the matter is that this is the first cogent account of the history of 
literary theory and criticism that we have had, and it may be that the 
feat of learning and imagination by which it was somehow brought into 
existence has been felt by many of the authors’ colleagues to be so 
miraculous as to require, by way of self-affirmation, some sort of 
seeptical denigration. Certain gentlemen who have publicly talked about 
the book would not take kindly to this suggestion, but I suspect that it 
may at least be an arguable hypothesis. 

It has, of course, been frequently admitted that this is the first sizable 
reassessment of the entire critical tradition since Saintsbury’s History, 
and, in a way, this is true: yet the comparison is hardly calculated to 
assist us in taking the proper measure of what Wimsatt and Brooks 
have achieved, for, though Saintsbury, with his enormous energy, had 
read everything that needed to be read, there was so much that he had 
failed to understand, and since he had no radical biases, no radical 
commitments—his only passion being for the Olympian view—his three 
volumes, as we read them today, appear only to be a vast chronicle, 
marvellously detailed and omitting nothing up to 1900 but, still, only 
a chronicle. Nor does the more recent work of the English scholar 
J. W. H. Atkins represent any appreciable departure from the Saints- 
buryan mode of historiography. But what Wimsatt and Brooks have 
given us represents not only a massive summary of the legacy in 
criticism that is today our bright inheritance and intimidating burden: 
it also represents an essay in historical logistic, and, as such, it offers 
us what is really a judgment of “the usable past”: indeed, they tell 
us in their Introduction that we may call their work An Argumentative 
History of Literary Argument in the West. And this is precisely what, 
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for the past thirty years, we have felt ourselves to be in such desperate 
need of—namely, an argument or a proposal as to a good footing from 
which to order and evaluate the whole tradition. We have received in 
the past decade or so from American scholars numerous brilliant 
specialized treatments of particular movements and epochs—like Walter 
Jackson Bate’s From Classic to Romantic or Alba Warren’s English 
Poetic Theory: 1825-1865 or Meyer Abrams’s splendid account of the 
Romantics, The Mirror and the Lamp—but no one, it seems, till now 
has had the courage to attempt a new version of the entire story, from 
the Greeks to the age of Eliot. Yet this is what Wimsatt and Brooks 
have done—and their achievement is a triumph of the historical 
imagination: indeed, it is so beautifully compacted and finished that 
one’s only fear for the future of the book is that for at least a genera- 
tion, despite the ill-temper of some of its early notices, it may become 
a kind of crutch, its insights being hardened into a rigid orthodoxy. 
But, if this proves to be the case, it will not be Wimsatt and Brooks who 
will be censurable, but, rather, it will be the large discipleship which the 
excellence of their book is bound to win. 

One suspects that, in relation to the development of the past two 
hundred years, the Wimsatt-Brooks History may even prove for a long 
time to be more helpful than Mr. René Wellek’s. When Weliek’s fourth 
volume is completed, his will, of course, be the definitive scholarly work, 
and it will be on all our shelves, and we shall use it constantly. Yet the 
very vastnesses of Wellek’s scholarship (to which it is apparent, and 
not only from their explicit acknowledgment, that Wimsatt and Brooks 
are heavily indebted) do often make the trees so much more visible than 
the forest. He makes us feel that he wants, above all else, to make us 
see the full complexity and intrication, ard the real untidiness, of 
literary history: one imagines that his recurrent nightmare is that of 
somehow managing to make the various great texts mere sentences in a 
transcendent conversation —and it seems that, if there is anything 
that Wellek wants to avoid, it is the facile formula and the merely 
clever elision: this is, indeed, one of the things that makes him the very 
great scholar that he is. But the result of his serupulousness is that, in 
the matter of perspective, one is not very often given a sense of 
elevation over the material, and it is this that probably accounts for 
the weariness that, just now and then, one feels in going through the 


‘The figure is Mr. Quentin Anderson’s, and it occurs in his Kenyon 
Review notice of a year or so ago on Mr. R. W. B. Lewis’s American Adam. 
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first two volumes of A History of Modern Criticism. But the Wimsatt- 
Brooks History is “ argumentative,” and is so from its beginning to its 
end—which is only to say that its authors have a standpoint from 
which they believe sense can be made of the history of criticism, and 
it is a standpoint which they take no trouble to conceal. 

Now this standpoint reveals itself most clearly in the last five 
hundred pages of the book, as the authors move from the seventeenth- 
eentury discussion of rhetoric and “wit” through the Romantics to 
Arnold and on to Richards and Eliot and the poetics of the contempor- 
ary period. For what becomes apparent in these pages is that they see 
the development of the last two centuries as having been controlled 
very largely by the kinds of adjustment that the custodians of the 
literary imagination have made to the dominance of the scientific spirit 
over the modern mind: when cowed and craven, as in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, their question has been, how far must we 
retreat; and, when bold and assertive, in the manner of Coleridge and 
the Romantics, their question has been, what tactics must we adopt to 
establish the autonomy of the verbal arts. And the immensely fertile 
discussions that in the last thirty-five years have followed upon the 
pronunciamentos of the early Eliot and Richards have, it seems, moved 
very much between these two fundamental quandaries. This is a drastic 
oversimplification of that phase of the book’s “argument” that bears 
most immediately upon the critical concerns of our own day, but it does 
not, I think, essentially falsify the central tenor and import, for my 
impression is that, whether it is Addison or Johnson or Coleridge or 
Arnold or Croce or Richards who is in the foreground, what is really 
under consideration is the continuing “ crisis of the imagination ” that 
is at the heart of post-Renaissance cultural history. But, though 
Wimsatt and Brooks are—in what Eliseo Vivas calls these “ post- 
Carnapian days of our misery ””—among the best defenders of the 
humanistic imagination that we have, they are never zealots: they give 
us no homilies, and, though always serious, they are always urbane 
and often witty. 

Which leads me on to speak of the book in its style. And here it is 
Wimsatt of whom I want chiefly to speak (twenty-five of the thirty-two 
chapters, including the Epilogue, being his—Brooks’s contribution 
being the handling of the development since Croce). Brooks has, I 
believe, one of the best styles among contemporary critics: it is always 
clear and easy and vigorous, and it never has about it any of the arch- 
ness or excessive circumspection by which the speech of our critics has 
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sometimes been so flawed: but, like Edmund Wilson’s, it is a style whose 
simplicity and matter-of-factness make it well-nigh impossible to peg 
an isolated sentence or paragraph as Brooksian, in the way that we can 
do, say, with the writing of Tate or Trilling—or with the incredibly 
clumsy and sometimes utterly exasperating constructions of Blackmur. 
But the Wimsatt style is something else again. And, questionable as 
the propriety of it may be, I cannot resist turning his own words back 
upva him and characterizing his own speech by some lines that he once 
composed in speaking of John Crowe Ransom’s style. The mincing old- 
maidishness of Ransom’s diction and syntax have never appealed to me, 
and ever since reading Wimsatt’s review of The Kenyon Critics in 
Comparative Literature a few years ago, I have been at a loss to know 
how he could speak of “ toughness ” and “ caginess ” in connection with 
the Ransom way of deploying language in critical discourse (the poems 
are something quite, quite different!). But, however this score is to be 
settled, this is precisely what we feel in Wimsatt’s own speech: “I 
always feel,” as he said of Ransom, “the speaker insinuating his way 
through some situation or turning some object in his hand and looking 
at it quizzically. The object or situation is the speculative problem as 
it has been left by other thinkers in words. But the new speaker sees 
and feels it as something actual which he is going to test and somewhat 
reshape. This speaker I venture is clearly an American. ... And he 
succeeds in talking both freshly like a philosopher in a young country 
and cagily and toughly like a man surrounded by a late bad time.” 
This is the voice that we hear throughout most of the several days 
that the reading of the History requires, and my one major dissatis- 
faction with the book grows out of the fact that, when we move into 
that latter part which is devoted to the contemporary period, we are so 
aware of being in different hands—equally competent, yes, but different, 
and different enough for us to be disconcerted merely by the difference. 
The writers, to be sure, as we know from their previous work, have, all 
along, been remarkably close to each other in point of view, and it is 
not any discrepancy of doctrine that we are bothered by here: but, 
rather, it is simply the stylistic difference of personal signature—yet 
this is enough to cause real disconcertion, for, when we move from 
chapter 24 to chapter 25, we know that we’re being talked to by another 
man, even without consulting the acknowledgment in the preface as to 
how the total labor was divided. So one wonders what might be the 
rationale for the collaboration: having done most of the book, why 
didn’t Wimsatt decide to go on through with it to the bitter end? To 
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be sure, the collaborator is equally expert—but why any collaboration 
at all when, in another eight or twelve months, he could have done the 
job himself? This may seem to be a churlish way of responding to 
Brooks’ labors, but it is, I suspect, a question that will be inevitably 
arising in the minds of those who read the book closely. 

One of the most engaging things about the book is its dependence 
upon the whole corpus of modern scholarship in all the areas which it 
touches upon. It seems that nothing has been overlooked: the footnotes 
—of which there are, happily, hundreds and hundreds—will be a 
benediction to graduate students and to professionals for many years to 
come, for not only is an enormous body of scholarly writing (particu- 
larly in the academic quarterlies) cited, but it is also commented upon 
and evaluated in the most helpful way. Indeed, I cannot imagine any 
reader, however well versed in whatever phase of the discussion, not 
finding the notes to be of tremendous value. 

In the way of omissions, my only disappointment has to do with the 
number of major critics in the contemporary period who are not touched 
upon or who are treated only in the most cursory fashion. Brooks’ 
expositions of Richards and Empson and Eliot and Pound and Winters 
are models of clarity and fairness and cogency: these are figures who 
must inevitably loom large in any account of the criticism of this 
century, and their importance is here given the most careful specification. 
And one is also delighted by the attention that is given to numerous 
Roman Catholic theorists—Fr. William Lynch, Fr. Walter Ong, Jacques 
Maritain, and others—whose work is so often disregarded by those 
assessing the contemporary development. But, then, one is astonished 
at the writers who receive no attention at all, or only that of the most 
eursory sort. And, almost invariably, the reason for this would seem 
to be that the book is strongly biased in favor of theoretical critics 
rather than those who have occupied themselves primarily with the tasks 
of practical criticism. Thus it is that R. P. Blackmur and Edmund 
Wilson (to whose Azel’s Castle one sentence is devoted—the other sub- 
stantial reference being a quotation from his New Yorker review of 
Gene Fowler’s biography of John Barrymore!) and Lionel Trilling (whe 
may now be the most important critical presence on the American scene 
—but to whom we find here only two or three isolated brief references) 
are discussed not at all; nor is any attention given to Sir Herbert Read 
or to F. R. Leavis. Even a writer of such enormous theoretical interest 
as Kenneth Burke is passed over completely in the main body of the 
text (several brief quotations from his work appearing in the end-of- 
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chapter sections called “ Supplements”). And, though Brooks gives 
us a magnificent discussion of the relevance of verbal analysis to “ the 
gross structure ” of fiction and drama which is, in effect, his very cogent 
reply to the neo-Aristotelians, one wishes that the work of R. S. Crane 
and Elder Olson had received more thoroughgoing treatment, since it is 
these men who have produced the most formidable critique of the 
“New Criticism.” 

But, limiting as these omissions are, it would be only carping to make 
too much of them, since any one-volume account of the entire critical 
tradition must of necessity be “ A Short History” in which everything 
cannot be included. And what it is most important to say in conclusion 
is that, though at certain points the Wimsatt-Brooks History is 
“short ’"—and regrettably so, I think—it is, nevertheless, of its kind 
something altogether unique, and my guess is that it is a book which we 
shall find ourselves having to regard in the years to come as one of the 
truly great achievements of modern literary scholarship. 


Natuan A. Scort, JR. 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Problem of Knowledge. By A. J. Ayer. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1956. Pp. x + 258, with index. $4.50. 


This most recent publication of one of the founders of the English 
school of linguistic analysis is an excellent illustration of the analytic 
method. It is also a restrained performance for one who opened his 
philosophical career by discarding metaphysics as “ literally senseless.” 
Although he reveals himself as no more favorable to metaphysics in his 
later works, Ayers has learned to be more patient with metaphysicians. 

In the present volume he develops the theory of knowledge as the 
sustained analysis of the attempt to meet the skeptical objections to the 
validity of knowledge. There is first, the general problem of the possi- 
bility of certainty raised by the skeptic and then, the detailed study of 
the particular problems of perception, memory and one’s knowledge of 
other minds. 

The philosopher, he says, unlike the scientist, does not seek new 
information or attempt to verify his theories by observation or experi- 
ment. He is concerned with the way things are, or are to be, described. 
Thus he seeks to give an analysis of the meaning of certain significant 
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expressions, like “ mind,” “causality,” “belief,” “knowledge,” which 
are expressive of information already in use. He does this largely by 
putting general questions about such matters to the test of particular 
instances. 

Such an analysis of “knowledge,” as distinguished from “ belief,” 
shows that knowing requires that what is known should be true, and 
that it be something other than expressing an “infallible” state of 
mind, since the latter is logically consistent with falsity and in fact 
often coexists with it. He decides that the difference between knowing 
and true belief is that in the former one has the right to be sure. 
The sceptie challenges the legitimacy of the title to be sure and thus 
serves philosophy by raising the problem of knowledge. Ayer rejects 
certain rationalist solutions which appeal to examples of “ infallible” 
knowledge for the reason already cited, viz., that it is always logically 
possible for error to coexist with a convinced mind. His tortuous 
analysis of the Cartesian cogito is a revealing portrait of the logicist 
mentality which achieves some kind of triumph at the point where he 
reduces the existential judgment to a “ verbal gesticulation.” 

Are any statements immune from doubt? Ayer concludes that no 
class of descriptive statements is beyond the possibility of falsehood, not 
even statements describing momentary private experiences, although 
these run the least risk of error. Where then does the process of 
verification terminate? In someone’s having some experience and in 
his accepting as true some statement which describes it or is implied in 
it. However, even though we can often be reasonably sure of possessing 
the truth, we can never have a logical guarantee that our acceptance 
of any significant statement is not mistaken. 

The grounds for knowing, that is, having the right to be sure, are 
reducible to some actual or possible experience. The sceptic questions 
the process of reasoning by which we link such grounds to our con- 
elusions. Thereby he forces us to see that factual reasoning cannot 
appeal beyond itself without resort to circular proof. Rather, especially 
as it occurs in scientific inductive method, it sets its own standard and 
is the measure for all others. 

The sceptic goes on to challenge certain particular forms of factual 
inference in which we seem to advance beyond the data to conclusions 
of a different category: for example, when we reason from sense data 
to external physical objects, from the present to the past, or from the 
overt behavior of others to their inner thoughts and feelings. Theories 
of knowledge differ according to the stage of the sceptic’s argument 
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they contest. The naive realist or intuitionist denies that the knowledge 
is indirect or inferential at all, but according to Ayer, he sidesteps the 
difficulties and does not explain how knowing takes place. The reduc- 
tionist or phenomenalist assimilates the conclusions to the evidence, e. g., 
physical objects to sense data, and though led to strange paradoxes, 
even his errors are instructive. The scientific approach says the inference 
ean be made inductively, e.g., physical objects can be inferred as 
causes of our sensations. This position approaches Ayer’s own, viz., 
descriptive analysis, which allows the sceptic’s arguments, but denies 
his conclusions. We cannot vindicate, he says, such inferences in general, 
we can only analyze procedures in particular instances and show in each 
the value of our claim to be sure. 

In separate extended sections on perception, on memory and on self 
and the knowledge of others’ minds, there are painstaking analyses of 
the various alternative epistemological positions in the light of data 
unfolded in particular examples. Each position is weighed and found 
wanting. Inasmuch as each proposes a general solution, it is open to 
Ayer’s basic criticism which is so reminiscent of Hume. An absolute 
or universal certainty requires strict logical necessity so that alter- 
natives or exceptions would involve logical contradiction. Since all the 
objects of our empirical knowledge are contingent and, in fact, lack 
any necessary intrinsic relationship among themselves, any exception 
is logically possible and therefore any general solution is excluded. 
However, according to Ayer, his descriptive analysis answers the sceptic 
in the only way possible because it modestly limits itself to showing 
the evidence as sufficient in particular instances and thus operates within 
the inescapable confines of our knowledge. 

It is a little surprising that Ayer does not explicitly mention the 
principle of verification once in the whole book. Yet it is assumed 
throughout as is the entire empiricist position. His work here makes 
presuppositions; it does not vindicate them. Nowhere is allusion made 
to the presence of intellectual knowledge, even to the point of repudi- 
ating it; the problem of universals is scarcely hinted at. Yet they sneak 
into his analyses, though unrecognized, as in the question of knowing 
other people’s minds. For in spite of the privacy of individual experi- 
ences, we do, he insists, make them intelligible to one another, there is 
a community of understanding. By ignoring the power of intellectual 
apprehension, he leaves himself open to his own criticism of the naive 
realist: he takes mutual understanding for granted but does not explain 
how it can be. A similar crucial instance is provided when he tries to 
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determine what makes a person to be the person he is. In his solution 
he makes a distinction which is downright metaphysical: there are 
certain ‘ essential’ human characteristics which are necessary for being 
a person at all, whereas those properties that individuate are not 
essential, that is, are not of logical necessity. However, Ayer is con- 
sistent with his assumed empiricist theory of knowledge in his brief 
study of cause which is reduced to a necessary or sufficient condition 
and is able equally to be prior or posterior in a temporal sequence. 

In spite of its occasional inconsistencies and unverified assumptions, 
The Problem of Knowledge does bear witness to the virtues of the 
analytic method and to the truly philosophical character of its current 
applications. As Copleston has pointed out, the linguistic analysis of 
eause, for example, is an activity quite similar to Aristotle’s analysis 
of causality in the Metaphysics. When the analyst approaches such 
problems with clinical precision allied with the vigor of one who 
believes himself to be blazing a trail, he compels all others to reflect 
again, perhaps more carefully, on all too familiar themes. 


Francis M. 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Huntington, Long Island. 


An Essay on the Foundations of Our Knowledge. By Antoine 
Augustin Cournot. Translated by Merritt H. Moore. New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1956. Pp. lxx +615, with index. 
$9.00. 


This Essay by the French mathematician, economist and philosopher 
was published in 1852. It now appears in English translation for the 
first time and it is also the first major philosophical contribution of 
Antoine Cournot made available to English readers. The plan of the 
work embraces two capital intentions: first, Cournot seeks to define 
the nature and limitations of human reason and to set forth the general 
principles of human understanding; then he attempts to apply these 
principles to the special disciplines, logic, the sciences, morals, ete. 

The fundamental idea illuminating Cournot’s view of human knowl- 
edge is the conviction that contingency is an objective characteristic of 
natural phenomena. Chance events are for him a question of fact and 
not, as Laplace would have it, simply a matter of our ignorance. A 
cosmic event is interrelated with previous occurrences and with succeed- 
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ing events; but it is not necessarily related to all past events nor to 
all future happenings. There is such a thing as an independent series 
of events. Frequently, two or more of these independent series meet 
and the result of their concourse is the chance or fortuitous event, 
irrational and unpredictable. Owing to the unpredictability of fortui- 
tous occurrences it is impossible to have certain knowledge of an event 
through its causes. The certitude for which the human reason un- 
ceasingly strives is in reality inaccessible. This means that any philo- 
sophie rationalism that attempts to deduce modo geometrico all eventu- 
alities from one prime principle can only be a pure fiction. Does this 
open the way to a Humean positivism? By no means. While chance 
events are unforeseeable they are still subject to the calculus of 
probabilities. In the process by which brute phenomena undergo 
continued observation and experiment, chance causes tend to cancel 
each other out and ultimately a definite pattern or order is revealed. 
Since the mathematical probability that chance is responsible for that 
order is infinitesimally small, then it is highly probable that that order 
is actually part of the nature of things. And with this probable 
knowledge the inquiring philosopher must rest content. 

When applying his general methodology to the specific sciences, 
Cournot is able to distinguish the several disciplines on the basis of a 
discontinuity in nature. Natural phenomena are not immersed in one 
continuum. There are “ breaks” in nature; there are different levels 
of existence. And higher levels of existence are not to be regarded 
as merely more complicated forms of the lower. For this reason, except- 
ing the caleulus of probabilities and statistical procedures which are 
of valid use in all branches of knowledge, laws and theories discovered 
on one level of existence cannot be extended to another. The laws of 
mechanics, for example, may be highly successful explanations of 
reality in the field of non-vital phenomena but we should resist the 
tendency to give them universal application. Organic phenomena are of 
an entirely different sort and principles and concepts peculiar to their 
level of being must be discovered and employed. 

The reviewer agrees with the translator that it is difficult to under- 
stand why Cournot has not received the attention his work merits. It 
may be due to the heaviness of his style or it may be owing to the fact 
that he did not quicken to the philosophic novelties of his time. In 
any event his advocacy of the use of statistical procedures in all fields 
of inquiry and his defense of the objectivity of contingency certainly 
make Cournot a preeursor of modern thought. This reviewer, as any 
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Aristotelian, finds much to take issue with in this book, but there are 
enough points of agreement to make him regret that Cournot had not 
received more attention from his contemporaries. Particularly satisfying 
is Cournot’s strong contention that, the objectivity of chance notwith- 
standing, there can be and there is a finality operating in nature; an 
argument weakened only by the vagueness of his own ideas on con- 
tingency. What turn Cournot’s thoughts would have taken if he had 
understood Aristotle, which he obviously did not (p. 552), is an 
interesting speculation. 

Professor Moore’s work of translating and editing is indeed praise- 
worthy. But even more commendable, I think, is his fine introduction 
which is an interesting appraisal of Cournot the man and the thinker. 
It alone is sufficient to achieve Moore’s purpose in making the trans- 
lation: “to increase, if possible, the number of persons who will read 
Cournot as a philosopher.” 

JOHN J. WARREN 


Merrimack College, 
North Andover, Mass. 


Whitehead’s Philosophical Development. By Nathaniel Lawrence. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1956. Pp. xxi + 370, with index. $5.00. 


The quiet yet incontestable influence of Whitehead, at one time 
believed to be merely within the realm of the physico-mathematical 
sciences, is becoming more and more obvious in the social sciences and 
metaphysics. Whitehead is unquestionably a first-rate metaphysician. 
But even more, as one of the first real founders of symbolic logic, he 
is the first man to maintain an on-going relationship between this logic 
and metaphysics. (We do not discount Peirce, but he seems merely to 
have set up a vague map without travelling the road.) Can one take 
lightly a thinker who, it is claimed, has integrated physics, mathematics, 
biology, sociology, psychology, aesthetics, and metaphysics? 

Whitehead is not a philosopher who is easy to understand. He once 
remarked: “The notion that thought can be perfectly or even ade- 
quately expressed in verbal symbols is idiotic. And that supposition has 
done philosophy immeasurable harm.” If this statement means that he 
thought in concepts and then had the problem of either finding or 
making words that would be adequate to the concepts, we can recognize 
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one of the sources of the complexity of his philosophy. A second 
source was his transition from mathematician to philosopher. It is to 
the task of this latter complexity that our author addresses himself. 

The overall aim of the book is to “ provide a foundation from which 
Whitehead’s Process and Reality can be profitably studied or sym- 
pathetically approached” (p. xiv). The author believes that the key 
to Process and Reality will lie with an analysis of the early works. Due 
to Whitehead’s early mathematical background, his interests broadened 
into the philosophical foundations of the sciences, and thence into the 
relationship between mind and nature. It is his epistemological position 
that the author believes is the primary source of the unity of his thought. 
A basic epistemological tension is provided by two strains of thought: 
realistic, which is a recognition of the independence of the elements 
that appear within our experience yet which are related by being 
perceived; conceptualistic, which emphasizes the perceiver in contri- 
buting meaning and significance to the elements. The attempt to 
resolve this conflict is the backbone of Whitehead’s philosophy. 

To achieve his end, the author—“ somewhat arbitrarily ” (p. xiv)— 
divides Whitehead’s development into three periods: 1) the early 
philosophy of science, 1919-1922, containing the works, An Enquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge, The Concept of 
Nature, and The Principle of Relativity; 2) the transition, 1925-1927, 
containing Science and the Modern World, Religion in the Making, and 
Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect; 3) the mature cosmology, 1929- 
1938, containing Process and Reality, Adventures of Ideas, and Modes 
of Thought. The first two periods provide the sphere of concern for 
our author’s analysis. 

The author provides us with some general conclusions by way of six 
major problems which delineate the transition period and point the 
way to Process and Reality. 1) A tension between eternal objects and 
utterly simple sense objects. This tension seems to reflect the Platonic 
difficulty of the one and the many. However, it is less a repetition of 
Plato’s problem than a new approach to the same challenge which 
Plato saw with a limited vision. 2) The non-sensible micro-event does 
not have the same reality as scientific objects. 2) Eternal objects as 
possible values leave unanswered the reason for the actuality of values. 
4) Value is conceived in terms of harmony or endurance through time. 
The author asks: “Who then is valuable, the submissive rock, or 
rebellious man?” (p. 355). This seems more to reveal the author’s 
impatience than a real vroblem for Whitehead. I don’t believe anyone 
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who recognizes Whitehead’s love of the Greek world would say of his 
theory of value, it is “in some respects implicit and elusive” (p. 356). 
Lawrence seems to ignore his classical background. 5) Our conception 
of time is as a continuous system; whereas, our perception of time 
presents events as distinct. How account for both, yet reduce them to 
one? This seems to be a direct result of the epistemological tension 
which the author sees as a primary unity in Whitehead’s thought. 6) 
There is present also a somewhat ambiguous treatment of causality at 
this transitional period. 

This book cannot be evaluated except in terms of Process and Reality, 
yet such a full evaluation would carry us beyond the confines of this 
review. On the basis of an internal criticism, however, we would like 
to make the following points. The three period division is perhaps too 
arbitrary, too convenient. Whitehead even suggests something different 
when he says in Adventures in Ideas that this book and Process and 
Reality and Science and the Modern World “supplement each other’s 
omissions or compressions ” (Preface). Also, I am not so certain as to 
the single, unitary development which is presupposed by the author. 
Although we frequently believe this is the way a person’s thought 
develops, this is merely an assumption. In any genuine development we 
ean always discern conflict, problematic, and tensions. The choice of the 
epistemological may be merely an excellent tool for interpretation. But 
it is a different thing to say it is the backbone, and the only thread of 
unity, which will reveal Whitehead’s philosophy. The six problems may 
not all be Whitehead’s but could easily be a precipitate of epistemologi- 
eally colored glasses. 

This is an excellent book. It is a very fine analysis that will open up, 
within the complexity of Whitehead, certain central problems which 
will eventually lead to a fuller and deeper understanding of Whitehead. 
The complexity of this book is due to its aim. The author has set up an 
uneommonly difficult task, and admirably achieved it. Our disagreement 
with certain of his techniques should not detract from his accomplish- 
ment. A word on the apparent lack of concern for reality: this is an 
occupational hazard that is incumbent upon such a task as the author 
has elected. It is certainly not to be found in Whitehead. We must read 
Whitehead; he has a humility and reverence for existence that is typical 
of only a great mind. Finally, aithough I’m not so sure of its philosophi- 
eal commendability, I would l.ke to quote the words of Mrs. Whitehead : 


His thinking is like a prism. It must be seen not from one side alone but 
from all sides, then from underneath and overhead. So seen as one moves 
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around it, the prism is full of changing lights and colors. To have seen 
it from one side only is not to have seen it. 
Rosert M. Barry 


College of St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Some Philosophers on Education. Edited by Donald A. Gallagher. 
Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1956. Pp. xiii +- 95. 
$2.50. 


This paper-backed book contains five papers given as lectures to 
teachers and graduate students at Marquette University. Their titles 
and authors are: “John Dewey in Context,” by Beatrice H. Zedler; 
“ Aristotle and Pagan Education,” by Lottie H. Kendzierski; “ Saint 
Augustine and Christian Humanism,” by Donald A. Gallagher; “ Saint 
Thomas Aquinas and Teaching,” by the Rev. Francis C. Wade, S. J.; 
“The Role of Philosophy in Christian Education,” by John O. Riedl. 
The authors are members of the philosophy department at Marquette, 
and Riedl is also dean of the graduate school. 

The papers were worth publishing, the more so because by and large 
their writers have what the editor calls an all too uncommon qualifica- 
tion, “the happy combination of philosophical competence and 
familiarity with educational theory and practice that the philosopher 
of education ought to possess.” It will not betoken any disparagement 
of the other papers if the reviewer confines his comments to two which 
particularly interest him. 

“John Dewey in Context” attempts to situate Dewey’s views on 
education within the larger context of his thought, namely, his accept- 
ance of Darwin’s theory of evolution and of the method of experimental 
science as the only valid way of knowing. The author shows how his 
evolutionary philosophy takes shape in three key concepts of Dewey’s 
theory of education: 1) the notion of experience, 2) the nature of man 
and his thinking, and 3) the denial of all fixed ends. What is especially 
valuable in the analysis is its completeness and its objectivity. It is 
drawn from twenty of Dewey’s works and abounds in relevant direct 
quotations. The very selection of the three key concepts is evidence of 
scholarly travail (as anyone who has attempted a synthesis of Dewey 
will attest) and their careful isolation from other more popular but 
superficial elements in Dewey’s educational scheme is evidence of 
scholarly discipline. 
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Since the notion of experience is central in Dewey, and presupposes 
the other two concepts, the writer takes pains to elaborate and illustrate 
this notion. She emphasizes that for Dewey experience means not only 
that we are acted upon by the environment but that we in turn act on 
it to bring about those changes that are favorable to our needs and our 
wishes. Put in another way, experience is an affair primarly of doing. 
And so Dewey formulates what he calls a technical definition of edu- 
cation : 

. .. Education is that reconstruction or reorganization of experience which 
adds to the meaning of experience, and which increases the ability to direct 
the course of subsequent experience. 


The author shows at some length how the content of study, the concept 
of discipline, the role of the teacher are all affected by this meaning of 
experience. 

Closely connected with this notion of experience is Dewey’s Darwinian 
concept of the nature of man and his thinking. Man has evolved from 
the animal but is not identical with the “lower” animals. Animal 
actions are to a large extent determined; man is characterized by 
indetermination. An animal has a limited number of impulses, but 
man has an incredible number working at cross purposes. Hence he is 
at first unable to act. It takes man longer to develop, but he can go 
further than an animal because of his power of thought. Animals do 
not think because they have no tools, whereas man is a tool-making 
and a tool-using animal. Besides, behavior is so organized in human 
beings as to have for its consequences all that we call civilization, law, 
culture, art, etc. Man, however, does not differ from the lower animals 
by some extraneous force (soul, spirit, mind) that has intruded. In 
man, says Dewey, the purely organic has been transformed by being 
included within the scope of human association, as in the significant 
case of the change of cries into speech. Mind is a complex of chemico- 
physical processes; it is something acquired, built up by activity in 
interaction with environment. 

So much for a taste of the author’s examination into John Dewey. 
The question often posed is whether one who rejects Dewey the phi- 
losopher must also reject Dewey the educator. Dewey’s learning-by- 
doing, says the author, and his stress on man as a social being, and 
his principle of self-activity, are parallel to St. Thomas’ thinking, 
however much the context in which St. Thomas writes is different from 
that of Dewey. She suggests that perhaps some of Dewey’s practical 
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recommendations were the result of direct observation at a common- 
sense level and thereafter were worked into his total philosophical con- 
text. Possibly, as another writer suggests, Dewey at i.mes may be 
saying the right things for the wrong reasons! 

“Saint Thomas Aquinas and Teaching,” besides giving a readable 
synopsis of the De Magistro, offers a practical example of teaching as 
St. Thomas viewed it. The teacher sets out to teach the conclusion that 
in 1951 there were two babies born in the United States at exactly the 
same minute, Not twins, but two babies. First, the facts: which reveal 
that the number of babies born in the United States during 1951 was 
larger than the number of minutes in 1951. Therefore, just as one 
who puts five cigarettes into three packs must put at least two in one 
pack, so too... . The teacher used, signs, words, things, actions, to 
manifest what went on in his reasoning process. His words and actions 
direct the class to a self-evident principle. To some it does not at first 
appear self-evident. So the teacher adapts his signs to their minds (by 
the analogy of cigarettes). The principle involved is that of non- 
contradiction. There must have been two babies born at one minute. 
The self-evident principle enjoys the knowledge-status of a “ must.” 
Because the self-evident principle is certain, the conclusion is equally 
certain. With no natural knowledge of first principles, teaching would 
be impossible, since teacher and student would have no common starting 
point. 

At the close of his paper Fr. Wade answers some “ practical ” teach- 
ing problems: When is teaching indoctrination? Can the teacher 
properly use authority? Is teaching child-centered or reality-centered? 
And he answers well—briefly and to the point, as a good teacher should. 

The price of this book is rather high for its size, but the papers in it 
are scholarly and provocative. 

ALLAN P. S. J. 

University of Detroit, 

Detroit, Michigan. 
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Justus Lipsius: The Philosophy of Renaissance Stoicism. By Jason 
Lewis Saunders. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1955. 
Pp. xviii +- 228, with index. $4.50. 


This book is a well-documented contribution to the study of a 
neglected era in the history of thought. Saunders has done much to 
make us understand the intellectual climate which prevailed at the 
dawn of modern philosophy. 

The first chapter provides reasonably detailed information on the 
life and writings of Lipsius. The second chapter, on his influence and 
place in history, does nct satisfactorily fulfill the promise of its title; 
it is too short (pp. 59-66) and fails to indicate the extent of Lipsius’ 
influence on subsequent and contemporary thinkers. The last two 
chapters present a detailed account of the Latin humanist’s brand of 
stoicism as contained in his ethical and physical theories. 

Lipsius was a great teacher whose services were eagerly sought by 
many famous universities of Europe. In philosophy he was a stoic with 
eclectic tendencies. Though wavering at times in his Catholic faith and 
not overly concerned about religion (a fairly common attitude among 
the intellectuals of the period), he is careful to repudiate any aspect 
of stoicism which cannot be reconciled with Catholic theology. 

Lipsius proposes to restore stoicism to the position of prestige it 
held in the writings of the Church Fathers (p. 80). He defends the 
system against those who would reduce it to a mere restatement or 
development of Aristotle and Plato (p. 77). He teaches in his Manu- 
ductio that philosophy must be eclectic (p. 68). With respect to the 
tripartite division of philosophy, he defends the primacy of physics in 
the order of learning (pp. 84, 117-118). As Saunders points out, 
Lipsius fails to indicate the distinction between the “ religious em- 
phasis” of the later stoics, Epictetus and Seneca, on such matters as 
the logos, nature and the wise man and the more pagan views of the 
earlier stoics; the latter he apparently chooses to play down the better 
to convince his readers of the harmony between stoicism and Christian 
theology (pp. 96-100). 

According to Lipsius the stoic “insistence that God is the world” 
does not mean that God is the form of the World, but merely that He 
causes it (pp. 132-133). Though saving his stoics from the charge of 
pantheism, he does not feel that their materialism is acceptable to 
Christians, but he does believe that “Stoicism is maligned unjustly ” 
on this point (p. 179). 
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Saunders introduces us to a sympathetic interpreter of stoic thought 
who tried, against much more formidable odds, to accomplish for the 
complex and often confused stoic corpus what Albert and Aquinas had 
done for Aristotle in the thirteenth century. The incongruity of such 
an undertaking would have deterred a more original and profound 
thinker. Stoicism would seem to require more than a paraphrase with 
oceasional reinterpretations to make it conform to Christian theology. 
Saunders makes this abundantly clear in his fine book. 


Venant Cavcuy 
University of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada. 


The De Moneta of Nicholas Oresme and English Mint Documents. 
Edited and translated by Charles Johnson. New York and 
London: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1956. Pp. xli + 114, 
with index and notes. $3.20. 


This twelfth volume of the Nelson’s Medieval Texts series is a worthy 
member of a distinguished group. In the words of the Introduction, 


The aim of this volume is to give an account of the theory and practice of 
coinage in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. For the theory, Nicholas 
Oresme’s De Moneta presents the scholastic doctrine derived from Aris- 
totle’s Politics. For the practice, it seemed best to translate the treatise 
preserved in the Red Book of the Exchequer, and presumably written by 
William de Turnemire, Master of the Mint in 1279, with other documents 
from Hargrave MS 313 and from some of the registers of Bury St. Edmund’s 
Abbey, relating to the recoinages of 1274, 1279, and 1300, and to the gold 
coinage of Edward III. 


That aim has been admirably achieved. The original Latin version is 
given on the verso and a careful and readable English translation on 
the recto. A comprehensive introduction situates the documents in their 
historical context. 

The Latin text of the De Moneta as here given must be regarded 
as definitive and as replacing Wolowski’s edition of 1864. The latter 
edition, entitled Tractatus de Origine, Natura, Jure et Mutationibus 
Monetarum, was based on fewer and poorer manuscripts. And the 
English translation, if not absolutely the first, is here made generally 
available for the first time. 

The De Moneta was probably written shortly after the middle of 
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the fourteenth century. Its author was a master in theology, and died, 
in 1382, as bishop of Lisieux. Based in part on the Politics of Aristotle, 
the De Moneta protests against debasement of the coinage as disastrous 
to the economic society. Currency, in Oresme’s view, belongs to the 
people rather than to the prince, and the latter has no right to profit 
from the alteration of the coinage at the expense of the whole com- 
munity. 

The appearance of this pioneer document on the necessity of a sound 
currency, in a reliable Latin text and a good English translation, is an 
obvious boon to the student of medieval social and economic history. 

The English mint documents, which form the second part of this 
volume, are entries concerning the coinage, taken principally from the 
Red Book of the Exchequer. Most of these documents date from the 
second half of the thirteenth century. One describes the quality of silver 
usually obtained from various cities of the Continent, and warns, “ let 
the changer take care to buy a pound of any silver according to what 
he believes will bring him the best profit, since . . . the profit will be the 
king’s, but not the loss.” Another document describes the functions of 
the officers of the Royal Mint: changer, moneyer, melter, assayer, keeper 
of the dies, usher. A third is a writ of the king ordering an assay of 
the money of the realm to be made by “ twelve of the more discreet and 
lawful men of our city of London.” Still another document lays down 
the standards to be observed in the recoinage of 1279. Some others are: 
a proclamation forbidding clipping, a treatise on “the reasons for and 
the manner of making coined money, and the trial of the assay,” and a 
proclamation of a change in mintage rates. 

Like the Dialogus de Scaccario earlier contributed to this series by 
the same editor, The De Moneta of Nicholas Oresme makes available 
original documents of basic importance. For the student of the 
monetary aspect of medieval economic history, it is an indispensable 
primary source. 

HerBert JOHNSTON 

University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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